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€o Correspondents. 

The following communications are on file for insertion, and will be published at our 
earliest convenience :— 

“ George . the Man who fought the Tiger,” by J.S. 

“ 4dventure while Snipe Shooting in Lreland,” by ‘“* Meadows.” 

‘Phoebe Fitz Foodle, or the Fatal Fracas,”’ by “* One who witnessed it.” 

‘‘ Letter from a Voyager to his friend in Cambridge,” by R. V. W. 

‘ Brissentine, the Man of Golden Dreams—a Tale of the Creek war,” by Jamie Von 
Buxton. 

“Trout Tickling in Westmoreland,” by W. H. H. 

‘A specimen of the ‘spirit of the times’ in Old Edgefield, South Carolina,” by E N.B. 

J. S. Y., Esq., is apprised that his St. Bernard dogs wil! be shipped immediately, and a 
il] of lading forwarded. We are sincerely obliged for the expression of his opinion rela- 
‘ive to the late unpleasant controversy, and are gratified to find that the same views are 
atertained by Southern gentlemen generally of the individual alluded to. 

The gentleman who applied to us some time since for a pair of Carrier Pigeons, is ap- 
vrised that we can purchase three for him at $20, if applied for immediately. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR TIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 5, 1840. _ 








Steam Navigation. 

Four steam ships leave England in the course of the present month of Sep- 
Their days of sailing are the Ist, the 4th, the 12th, and the 15th re- 
All may confidently be expected before October. Could they be 
arranged in a weekly line of ships, like the old Liverpool packets, how incalcula 
ile would be the convenience. At present, we are likely to be four weeks with- 
hree weeks. Such are the wonders wrought by steam, and these are but casual 
nut news from England ; the Liverpool packet of August Ist arrived only yester- 
day, and yet we have been in possession of Liverpool papers of August 4th, nearly 
indications of the great results ¢o be achieved by human science and skill in con- 
trolling the elements. 

Can nothing be done to rouse New York toa sense of the importance of com- 
peting with the English in the matter of steam ships? Immense advantages 
will accrue to England from these lines; not alone in a commercial point of 
view—that is the very least consideration ; but they contribute to the naval power 
{Great Britain to an extent almost incalculable. ‘The naval architecture of the 
country will be continually and immensely improved by these costly experiments, 
anda school for her officers is formed, in which alone they can acquire an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the navigation of steamships—destined to become the 
right arm of naval power. Already the English government has established se- 
veral lines of substantial vessels navigated by the power of steam, and it is pro- 
jecting other and more distant ones, which will, at no distant day, encircle the 
world. In the event of war, the possession of these ships alone, with a compli- 
ment of officers of matured experience and practical skill, will give England a 
maritime preponderance greater than she has ever hitherto possessed. 

France is alive to these considerations, and already possesses steam ships o/ 
war which would shame any thing yet built for our navy. She is, moreover, 
with the most sagacious appreciation of the value of a commercial marine, en- 
couraging private companies to magnificent enterprises in steam navigation. The 
United States alone look on with indifference. Neither the prospect of commer- 
cial advantages, nor the certainty of the loss of a valuable trade if we longer lic 
idle, nor a due regard to the importance of naval power—neither of these consi- 
derations appear to move us. And this, too, in a country which glories in hav- 
ing first successfully applied the power of steam to navigation, which is cele- 
brated the world over for its naval architecture and commercial enterprise, and 
which, beyond all other nations, is proud of its exploits upon the seas and jealous 
of its maritime renown ! 
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The President Hotel_—Such is the name chosen by Messrs. Repwonp & Pen- 
vover for the hotel which they have just opened in Broadway, between Liberty 
and Cedar streets. It was formerly known as Webb's Congress Hall. The new 
conductors of this establishment have been in the house scarcely a month, during 
which tune they have brought it nearly into its established form. In a week more 
it will be complete in allits appointments. In the meanwhile, however, it is 
open for the reception of guests, for whose comfort every preparation is already 
made, 

Messrs. Redmond and Pennoyer are as well known perhaps as any two men 
inthe city. The former once kept the old Pearl Street House, where he was 
long and favorably established. But it is of the latter that we propose to speak. 
Who that lives within a hundred miles of the coast between New York and 
New Orleans does not know Capt. Pennoyer? It never fell to our lot to know 
such an individual, though possibly there may be one or two sobenighted. The 
Captain was the pioneer in steamboat navigation between this port and Charles- 
‘on; and however terrible the disasters which have led to the abandonment of 
that mode of intercommunication, yet no accident ever occurred to the boats 
commanded by Pennoyer. The winds and waves have been ever propitious to 
him, and since he left the Charleston line and has run his boat between New 
Orleans and Texas, he has been equally fortunate. He is every where well 
Known for his urbanity of manners and perfect courtesy, and every where is 
popular. He is just the man to give popularity to any hotel with which he may 
be connected, and we need wish him no higher fortune in his new enterprise than 
‘0 retain all his old friends. 


Mrs. Lewer's Republications.—Bentley'’s Miscellany, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and the Metropolitan for August have been re-published by Mrs. Mason (late 
Lewer), and are already circulating throughout the country. These with the 
three standard reviews which she likewise re-prints, viz. the “Quarterly,” the 
rT Edinburgh ” andthe “ Foreign ” Reviews, are offered at an exceeding ly low 
price, and furnish a body of periodical literature of the most amusing as well as 
“the most valuable character. 








UF Sculpture is becoming a favorite art with us, and native artists are emu- 
lating each other with laudable zeal. The last Knickerbocker thus speaks of a 
Mr. Kweztanp, a young New Yorker :— ‘ 

“ But while we keep in view such native artists as Power, CrawrorD, and 


dred art, in which he has been eminently successful, to the thorough study of 
sculpture ; and the benefit of the severe discipline which he has taken upon him- 
self, is visible in the few basts which he has modelled, or sculptured in marble. 
We have often admired the little group, wrought in the latter matérial, which 
Mr. Astor had the good taste to secure, and which forms so pleasant an orna- 
ment of his mansion. With his fine genivs, and uncompromising determination 
not to rest satisfied with a superficial knowledge of his art, we must regard Mr. 
Kneeland as one of our most promising artists; and we cannot but believe that 
his ultimate success will be marked and triumphant.” 





Morning Meditations. 





BY TOM HOOD. 





Let T—— preach, upon a morning breezy, 
How well to rise while night and larks are flying ; 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy 
By half as lying. 
What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly !— 
I'm not a trout! 
Talk not to me of bees, and such like hums, 
The smell of swect herbs at the morning prime ;— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time. 


To me Dan Phebus and his car are naught, 
His steeds that paw impatiently about ;— 
Let them enjoy, say I, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out ! 
Light, beautiful the dewy meads appear, 
esprinkled by the rosy-finger’d girl ; 
What then—if I prefer my pillow beer 
To early pearl? 


My stomach is not ruled by other men’s, 
And grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 
Wherefore should master rise before the hens 
Have laid the eggs! 


Why from a comfortable pillow start, 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken ! 
A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon! 
An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 
Who used to haste, the dewy grass among, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ;— 
Well—he died young ! 
With charwomen such early hours agree, 
And sweeps that earn betimes their bite and sup; 
But I’m no climbing boy, and need not be 
All up—all up! 
So here I'll lie, my morning calls deferring, 
Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ; 
A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 
Must be a spoon ! 
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THE ORIGIN OF “GREYSLAER.” 


In the remarks of some of the English critics upon Mr. Horrman’s Greyslacr, 

it is objeeted that the conception of the character of the heroine is not only un- 

natural, but that it indicates some want of delicacy in the mind of the author— 
that the incidents in which she is involved are of such a nature as would interest 

only a vitiated taste. The “Spectator ” pronounces the scenes between the lovers 

melodramatic and improbable, and another critic thinks this portion of the story 

founded upon Scott's “ St. Ronan’s Well.” 

It may not be known to all our readers that the story of the fortunes of Alida 

de Roos and Greyslacr is founded upon a tragedy which occurred in Kentucky 

about fifteen years since, which involved the fate of Beauchamp and his wife, and 

Col. Sharp. The well authenticated facts of this tragedy are literally stranger 

than the fiction of Mr. Hoffman; and to set the author right with his friendly 

critics, the facts are this day inserted in our paper, as we find them in the ap- 

pendix to a “ Winter in the West.” In that work Mr. Hoffman remarks very 

justly that “in the lighter tone of society that prevails in our Atlantic cities, in- 
cidents like these, as they could never there occur, seem, from the exaggerated 
sentiment and romantic rashness of disposition they betray, as belonging to a 
bygone age, or transpiring in a different planet. They are dwelt upon in a pass- 
ing conversation as ‘ singularly odd,’ and ‘very eccentric ;’ and are then super- 
seded by inquiries about the stocks, or a learned discussion in relation to the 
opera. ‘They may awaken a momentary interest, but are soon forgotten among 
the diversity of more congenial subjects that force themselves upon the atten- 
tion. But among a people so earnest in character as the Kentuckians, and in a 
community whose sympathies have been outraged by such a mingled tissue of 
monstrous guilt and romantic infatuation, it is far otherwise. The tragic fate of 
‘‘ Beauchamp and his wife” sinks more deeply into men’s bosoms ; and the story 
of their strange loves, of her crael wrong and his dark revenge, of the savage 
retribution they exacted from the author of their misery and their crime, and 
the touching heroism of the death they shared at last together—all combine to 
make upadrama of real life which can never be forgotten among the scenes 
where it was enacted.” 

In transferring the scene of his tale from Kentucky to the Valley of the Mo- 
hawk, and at the same time carrying back the date of it half a century, l'ttle 
violence is done to the probabilities of the story, as the reader will be sat’sfied 
when he reflects upon the changes which fifty years have wrought since New 
York was a frontier State, exposed to the border warfare of the Indians. 

Inthe management of the details of the story, Mr. Hoffinan has with great 
taste and skill relieved his novel from objectionable incidents in the original 
story ; they are omitted altogether, or have been altered and softened. Yet 
enough remains to enable the reader at once to identify the actors in the real 
tragedy with those in the fiction,and to vindicate the scenes in which the lovers 
appear from the censure of being ‘‘ melodramatic and improbable.” 

The American reader will be pleased to learn that the novel of our countryman 
is very warmly commended by the English press—by a portion of it, in terms un- 
qualified. ‘The gravest fault pointed out, is the one which has suggested this 
article, and the explanatory chapter which follows from the domestic history of 


Kentucky life. ' 
THE BEAUCHAMP TRAGEDY. 








The particulars of this ic tale of ion, as set forth in the published 
“Confession” of the principal actor, established by the report of “ The 
Trial of J. O. Beauchamp, for the murder of Col. S. P. Sharp, a Member of the 


Legislature, and late Attorney-General of Kentucky,” are as follows :— 

Bea > while a student at law in a county town of Kentucky, became 
attached to Cook, a young female who had been seduced by Colonel Sharp. 
The lady, in consequence of the stain upon her reputation, lived very much re- 





others, we must not f to chronicle the advancement of some of our American 
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tract, and instantly challenged the seducer, who refused to meet him. aa in 
the vengeance to which he had pledged himself in the bour of his wild betrothal, 
Beauchamp returned to his affianced wife, who from that moment, as he ex- 
presses it, got the ‘‘ womanish whim ” into her head to be herself the destroyer 
of her seducer. ‘To this end she practised pistol-shooting for several months, 
until, as her lover avers, “ she could place a ball with perfect accuracy.” But 
their engagement having now subsisted for some time, and Beauchamp having 
completed his law studies, he prevailed upon the lady to give him the rights of a 
legal protector. ‘I had now,” he says, “married Miss Cook, and felt that I 
had a sufficient apology before the world to revenge upon Colonel Sharp the in- 
jury he had done her. Neither could I any longer think of the wild idea of my 
wife’s revenging her own wrongs.” 

He seems to have made up his mind, however, to seek Colonel S. no more, 
but ye to * bide his time,” and sacrifice his victim when chance should throw 
him in his way. More thana year must now have elapsed, and the vow of 
vengeance was unfulfilled, when a report reached Beauchamp’s ears, which, if it 
had any foundation at all, was enough of itself to fill a far better regulated mind 
than his with the most deadly purpose. Parties were running high in Kentucky, 
and Colonel S. was a candidate for office. His character, with those of others, 
was assailed with all the virulence of that period. The newspapers were rife 
with personal calumny, and among other charges, that of the seduction of Miss 
C. was trumpeted to the world. iis friends were not less on the alert to shield 
his name. In such a phrensied state of the public mind men stop at nothing, 
and a hellish rumor got abroad, which reached at length the ears of Beauchamp. 
Some one wrote to him “that S. had set afloat insinuations that the illicit off- 
spring of the female to whom he was now married was a mulatto; and this in 
order to do away the charge against the Colonel for seduction.” 

‘“‘T had now,” says the confession, “meditated upon Colonel 8.’s death so 
long, that I was perfectly able to make dispassionate calculations, and weigh 
probable consequences with as much calmness as would determine an ordinary 
matter of business. I did not kill Colonel S. through the phrensy of passion— 
I did it with the fullest and most mature deliberation—because the clearest dic- 
tates of my judgment told me that I ought to do it—and I still think so. But 
after I had gotten this information, I did resolve to kill Colonel Sharp publicly m 
Frankfort.” Upon subsequent consultation with his wife, however, he deter’ 
mined to accomplish his purpose by secret assassination. The catastrophe is 
best told in Beauchamp’s own words. He resorts to Frankfort, and lurks in dis- 
guise after nightfall around the dwelling of his victim. He sees him enter, and 
he withdraws to the public square opposite till the streets are still, and the lights 
about the houses extinguished. The casements are at length darkened ; but his 
purpose is yet delayed by some late revellers that cross his path. He hears their 
last retiring footfalls, and then moves from hs lurking-place. 

_“* There was no moonlight; but the stars gave light enough wherewithal to 
discern the face of an acquaintance, on coming near him and closely noticing his 
face. I drew my dagger and proceeded to the door: I knocked three times, 
loud and quick! Colonel Sharp said, ‘ Who's there !’—‘ Covington,’ I replied. 
Quickly Colonel Sharp’s foot was heard upon the floor. I saw under the door 
he approached without a light. I drew my mask from my face, and immediately 
Colonel Sharp opened the door; I advanced into the room, and with my left hand 
[ grasped his right wrist, as with an iron hand. The violence of the grasp made 
Colonel Sharp spring back, and trying to disengage his wrist, he said, ‘ What 
Covington is this!’ I replied, ‘John A. Covington, sir.’—‘ I don’t know you,’ 
said Colonel Sharp. ‘I kmow John W. Covington..—‘My name,’ said I, ‘is 
John A. Covington ;’ and about the time I said that, Mrs. Sharp, whom I had 
seen appear in the partition door as I entered the outer door, disappeared. 

She had become alarmed, I imagine, by the little scuffle Colonel Sharp made 
when he sprang bac« to get his wrist louse from my grasp. Seeing her disap- 
pear, I said to Colonel Sharp, in a toneas though I was deeply mortified at his not 
knowing me, ‘ And did you not know me, sure enough !’—*‘ Not with your hand- 
kerchief about your face,’ said Colonel Sharp ; for the handkerchief with which 
I had confine! my mask upon my forehead was still round my forehead. I then 
replied, in a soft, conciliating, persuasive tone of voice, ‘Come to the light, Co- 
lonel, and you will know ime ;’ and pulling him by the arm, he came readily to 
the door. I stepped with one foot back upon the first step out at the door, and 
still holding his wrist with my left hand, I stripped my hat and handkerchief from 
over my forehead and head, and looked right up in Colonel Sharp’s face. He 
knew me the more readily, I imagine, by my long, bushy, curly suit of hair. He 
sprang back, and exclaimed, in the deepest tone of astonishment, dismay, and 
horror, and despair I ever heard, ‘Great God! it’s him!’ and ashe said that he 
fell on his knees, after failing to jerk loose his wrist from my grasp. As he 
fell on his knees I let gohis wrist and grasped him by the throat, and dashin 
him against the facing of the door, I choked him against it to keep him from hale 
looing, and muttered in his face, ‘ Die, you villain!’ and asI said that I plunged 
the dagger to his heart. Letting him go at the moment I stabbed him, he sprang 
ap from his knees, and endeavored to throw his arms round my neck, saying, 
‘Pray, Mr. Beauchamp!’ but as he said that I struck him in the face with my 
left hand, and knocked him his full length into the room. By this time I saw 
the light approaching, and dashed a little way off and put on my mask. I then 
came and squatted in the alley near the door, to hear if he should speak. His 
wife talked to him, but he could not answer her. 

‘‘ Before I thought they could possibly have gotten word to the doctor, hecame 
running in. So soon as he entered the room he exclaimed; ‘Great God! Beau- 
champ has done this! I alwaysexpected it!’ The town was now alarmed, and 
the people began to crowd the house very fast.” 

The homicide then retired to the river’s bank, where he changed his dress ; 
and proceeding to his lodgings, he waited till after breakfast the next mornin 
before he took kis horse and rode homeward, where his wife received him wit 
open aris, and aided “in setting the house in order for battle and defence,” 
should the friends of the murdered man make a family feud of it. The regular 
officers of justice were the first persons, however, who presented themselves ; and 
Beauchamp readily sarrendered himself to these, and being conducted back to 
Frankfort, he was thrown into prison to await his trial. 

Beauchamp appears tu have been convicted of the murder upon the most am- 
ple circumstantial evidence ; though he himself says in his confession that there 
was no actual testimony,—that the whole charge was based on suspicion, and 
that that suspicion attached to him, “merely because there was a feeling in the 
breast of every man which told him he ought to have killed Colonel Sharp. 
The plain, candid, common-sense sort of people thought me guilty, although 
they had no sort of proof even to raise a suspicion, only looking to the motive, 
and justification, or cause, which I had to kill him.” . 

After conviction, Mrs. Beauchamp was allowed to remain with her husband ; 
and the last moments of this infatuated and ill-fated pair were marked by the 
same strange intermixture of moral obliquity and religious fanaticism, blended 

with chivalric heroism and the most touching devotion to each other, by which 
their intercourse throughout appears to have been characterized. They passed 
their time together in composing prayers and verses. The first breathed all of 
Christian humility and contrition, mingled with a firm reliance upon heavenly 
mercy ; the last are made up of the ravings of insane _y" and gratified ven- 
veance. At length, as the day of execution approached, they determined to 
commit suicide ; and Beauchamp describes their situation in a memorandum to 
this effect :-— 

“J have now arranged all my papers, and closed orn ieg preparatory to 
quitting this scene 0 action. My beloved wife—for whom, O how my soul 
now melts in affection !—is preparing to lie down with me to sleep, and wake no 
more. Our spirits will, in a few moments, leave these bodies, and wing their way 
to the unknown abode which our God may assign them! 

“ We have a vial of laudanum, which my wife, with as much composure as 
she ever shared w:th me a glass of wine, is carefully dividing into equa! portions, 
one for each of us. . Pe ll 

“T mark her serene aspect! I should be lost in amazement and asto rv 
at her strength of mind, which can enable her so composedly to arent doa 

I not find in my sacs i at ropignation. Sef. joy, which ’ w 
far from being the ‘ King of terrors,’ become Prmee & pease. 

«We have kneeled to the Omnipotent and Omniscient God, the Creator and 
Mover of all minds, so to direct, inspire, and influence our m a 
things we may discern what it is his will we should do, and we would : 
to do it And we pray to him with humility and meas, On 5 eens 
we do that which is contrary to his will, he weuld pardon a 
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« him on Thursday 


‘“‘Entomb'd within each other’s arms, 
The husban‘ and the wife repose ; 

Safe from life’s never ending storms, 
And safe from all their cruel foes. 


“ A child of evil fate she lived, 
A villain’s wiles her peace had eross‘d, 
The husband of-her heart revived 
~ “Phe-happiness she long had lost. 
“Daughter of virtue! moist thy tear, 
This tomb of love and honor claim ; 
For thy defence the husband here 
Laid down in youth his life and fame. 


“His wife disdained a love forlorn, 
Without her heart’s lov’d, honor’d lord ; 

Then, reader, here their fortunes mourn, 
Who for their love their life-blood pour’d.” 


A postscript was added to this effect :— 


“ Thursday night, 10 o'clock, July 6th, 1826. 

“ After we had taken the laudanum last night, at about twelve o'clock, we re- 
mained on our knees some hours at prayer, and then lay down and placed our 
bodies in the fond embrace in which we wished them interred. My wife laid her 
head on my right arm, with which I encircled her body, and tied my right hand 
to her left upon her bosom. We also, as we lay side by side, confined our bodies 
together with a handkerchief, to prevent the struggles of death from severing 
us. Thus we lay in prayer for hours, in the momentary expectation of dropping 
to sleep, to awaken in eternity. 

““My wife is now asleep ; Y tide to’ wake no more in this world! I have no 
more laudanum to take, and shall await the disposition which the Lord chooses 
to make of my body; content, that if I cannot die with my wife, [ shall ere this 
time to-morrow be in the realms of eternal felicity. J. O. Beaucuamp.” 


The laudanum failed in its effect. The day of execution arrived, and the 
morning found them still both alive. The catastrophe is best told in the verba- 
tim account of newspapers of the day. 

“ At an early hour the drums were heard beating, and men in uniform were 
seen mingling among the citizens. As the day advanced, people came pouring 
in from the country in every direction, filling up the streets ; while an increasing 
multitude was seen surrounding the gallows, which was erected on a hill near 
the place. 

“ About the hour of ten o'clock the jailer went out, and no person was left 
with them but Mr. yas, ge the guard. A feeble candle gave the only light 
which shone in this fearful abode. The only entrance was through a trap-door 
above, in which stood a ladder. 

“* Beauchamp and his wife frequently conversed together in a whisper. At 
length she requested Mr. Edrington to step out for a minute, alleging that she 
men at to getup. He ascended the ladder, and shut the trap-door partly down, 
but kept in a position where he could see what was going on below. There was 
no movement, and he was in the act of returning, when Mrs. Beauchamp said, 
‘Don’t come yet.’—‘O yes, come down,’ said Beanchamp. He then said his 
wife was too weak to sit up, and expressed a wish that she should leave the ail ; 
and the guard urged the same thing. She said she would not leave her husband 
until he was taken out for execution. Shethen spoke of suicide, and declared 
she would not survive her husband. About half-past eleven the guard observed 
them whispering together for some time. At length Beauchamp said aloud, 
‘My dear, you are not strong enough to get up.’—‘ Yes I am,’ said she, throwing 
her arms up, ‘see how strong lam.’ She then requested the guard to step out 
immediately, pretending great urgency. He again went up the ladder, turned 
the trap-door partly down, and was stepping round into a position where he 
could observe them, when he heard a deep sigh, and Beauchamp calledhim. He 
went down, and found Beauchamp lying on his back, apparently in great alarm, 
and in loud and earnest prayer. Mrs. Beauchamp was lying partly on her left 
side, with her head on her husband's breast, and her right arm thrown over him. 

The guard supposed that in attempting to rise she had, from weakness, fallen on 
him. Not suspecting anything very serious had happened, he sat down, resting 
his head on the table until Beauchamp had finished his prayer. As soon as he 
had closed h:s prayer he seemed entirely composed, and observed to the guard, 
*'Tell my father that my wife and myself are going straight to heaven; we are 
dying.’ The guard replied, ‘No, I reckon not.’ Beauchamp said, ‘ Yes, it is 
so; we have killed ourselves.’ The guard sprang up, suspecting that they had 
again taken poison ; but as he stepped around the bed he saw something in Mrs. 
B.’s right hand. He raised her arm, and found it to be a knife, sharpened at the 
point, and bloody about half-way up. He asked where they got that knife ; both 
answered that they had long kept it concealed for that occasion. On discovering 
the bloody knife, the guard looked upon the bed, and discovered that Mrs. B. had 
a stab a little tothe right of the centre of the abdomen, which had heen laid 
bare for that purpose. She did not sigh, nor groan, nor show any symptom of 
pain. He asked B. whether he was stabbed too. He replied, ‘ Yes ;’ and raised 
up his shirt, which had been drawn out of his drawers and rolled up on his body 
to leave it bare, but had fallen back over the wound. He was stabbed about the 
centre of the body, just below the pit of the stomach ; but his wound was not so 
wide as that of his wife. He said he had taken the knife and struck first ; and 
that his wife had parried his arm, wrested the knife from him, and plunged it in 
herself. He said he feared his wound was not mortal, and begged the guard to 
get some laudanum for him. 


“« As soon as he discovered they were stabbed the guard called for assistance, 
and the jailer, with others, immediately came in. Beauchamp begged that they 
would take his wife out and attempt to save her. Without any opposition from 
her, she was immediately removed into one of the rooms of the jailer’s house. 
To the inquiries of those who surrounded her she replied, ‘I struck the fatal 
blow myself, and am dying for my dear husband.’ She now suffered great pain, 
and was evidently in the agonies of death. Her screams reached the ears of 
Beauchamp in his dungeon, and he asked, ‘Is that my dear wife? Do bring me 
word what she says.’ 

“The physicians, Roberts, Majors, Wilkinson, had examined her wound, and 
pronounced it mortal, especially in her present debilitated state. 

“ft was now determined to take him to the gallows as soon as possible. 
‘They were carrying him through the passage of the jailer's house, when he 
begged to see his wife. ‘The physicians told him she was mot badly hurt, and 
would soon get over it; and some objection was made to stopping. He said it 
was cruel; and they carried him in and laid him on the bed beside her. He placed 
his hand on her face, and said, ‘My dear, do you know that this is the hand of 
your husband?’ She returned no answer. He felt her pulse, and said, ‘ Physi- 
cians, you have deceived me—she is dying.’ ‘To the ladies who surrounded the 
bed he said, ‘ From you, ladies, [ demand « tear of sympathy.’ He lay conyers- 
ing with perfect composure, occasionally putting one hand upon his wife's face, 
and feeling her pulse with the other, until he had felt the last throb. ‘ Farewell !’ 
said he, ‘child of sorrow—Farewell! child of misfortune and persecution—you 
are now secure from the tongue of slander.—For you I have lived ; foryouI die.’ 
He then kissed her twice, and said, ‘1 am now ready to go.’ 

“It was now half-past twelve o'clock. ‘Ihe military were drawn up, sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd, all of whom were listening with intense interest to 
every rumor of the dying pair. As Beauchamp was too weak to sit on his coffin 
im @ cart, a covered dearborn had been provided for his conveyance to the gallows, 
He was now brought out in a blanket and laid in it. At his particular request, 
Mr. M‘Intosh took aseat by his side. Some of the ministers of the Gospel had 
ero of —! oe ym, omy nom the same confidence in the forgive- 

is sins, @ € hope of a happy immortality, as in the morning. The 
drums beat, and the military and tind ada on. rs 

“This music,’ said he, ‘is delightful ; [ never moved more ha ppily in my life.’ 

many ladies looking out at the windows, he requested the side curtains 
of a aia to rn Mem he —_ see them, and raising upa little, 
con wave o them in token of i i 
omen om “é or respect, until the procession got 

“ When teached the gallows, and he saw his coffin, he seemed 
wholly unmoved. The Rev. Eli Smith, S. M. Pinel, J. T. Mills, and other 


preachers surrounded him, inquiring the state of his mind. To all of thei . 
tions he answered he was sure of going to heaven—that his sins Bley bse 





srg: | - Inevery interval of the conversation h 
with some impatience ‘I want to be executed—I want to go to ne would sey, 


“* He was now lifted out of the dearborn in a blanket, and set u 

those around him, on his coffin, inthe cart. He asked for Senge hs pesca: 
that while a messenger was gone for it, the music would “play Bonaparte’s re- 
treat from Moscow. On his repeated request it wasdone. He then drank some 
water, and ina firm voice requested that they would tell him when they were 
ready, and said he would rise up. He was told all was ready: with assistance 
he eat ag ny tae bah Backed into eternity. | 

1 a few lis afflicted father with the two bodies for Bloomfield 
Nelson County, where they biried, both in one coffin.” : 
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| rests on-one, she immediately 
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is a “Cosmopolite indeed,” for he 


rish cotter, or ing the fruits of his 

min which he has captured the delicate trout 
ch, ta rimped and across the turf 
ng anted a dish fit for a noble’s banquet. Of the 
er, howeve pt cid mistaken notion to cook them quite fresh. The 

es aré hard, and th oily matter, which, by keeping, insinuates itself into 
the flesh, and renders it tender, is curdy. Although fresh salmon is generally 
sought, and as generally esteemed, a day’s hanging is a manifest impzove- 
ment 


We shall not enter into the author's defence of the Catholic Priesthood, whom 
he represents as more sinned against than sinning, nor touch on his political feel- 
ings regarding the Sister Kingdom, as that would be travelling out of the re- 
cord, as the lawyers say. Of the hospitality he everywhere received, and the 
privilege readily accorded to englgg 2 waters, he speaks in the highest terms ; 
and repudiates the stigma cast e Irish Ladies, that the moment your eye 
s, “ Port, if you please ;” and that a se- 
cond look induces a declaration that “she will ask papa.” He represents them 
in general as more accomplished, and exhibit more acquirements than may gene- 
rally be found among the English higher classes; their manners are gentle and 
unaffected, with a dash of hilarity that renders them infinitely more fascinating ; 
and they are beautiful to a proverb. Of the peasantry he speaks in terms of 
high commendation, and reprobates the “ galloping tourist,” who seeks a mo- 
mentary popularity by grossly mischievous exaggeration of crimes they never 
commit, solely to answer political purposes; he represents them generally in- 
telligent, their wants of the simplest urder, and as appearing perfectly content 
when those wants are supplied; adding, that the inhabitants are gentle and 
obliging to the stranger, who may travel from one end of the Island tothe other 
without molestation. Originality and situation are the distingyishing features of 
the work before us, and they are excellently displayed throughout ; exhibiting, 
on the one hand, the thoughtlessness and improvidence which so frequently 
mark the conduct of the better educated Irish, arising more from temperament 
than inclination ; and, on the other, imputing most of their errors and distresses 
to the want of education, and the absence of the chief landlord from his domain, 
who abandons his tenants to the tender mercies of agents, whilst the proprietor 
dissipates in a foreign land the sums extracted from the extreme wretcliedness 
of the poor. The author in his tour visits all the principal loughs and rivers, and 
describes their localities and prospects of sport, into which we cannot follow him 
seriatim. He introduced “a new kind of angling, utterly unknown ia Ireland, 
and little understood in England, by which the whole genus of the salmon, even 
down to the sparling, is at the command of the sportsman.” He astonished the 
Natives in the capture of the finest fish, bait-angling in rocky-streams, turbulent 
waterfalls, and boiling whirlpools below the cataracts, where the fly could not 
be cast, or when the fish would not rise, and which their superstitious feelings 
induced them to impute to the power of magic. He describes this incompara- 
ble lure as the roe of the salmon—thus prepared ; “ Take the full roe of the sal- 
mon (in November), wash it carefully from all particles of blood, and then sepa- 
rate the grains; when this has been carefully done, pour over the whole a strong 
brine, made of equal parts of common salt and saltpetre, and let it remain six 
hours ; then drain it thoroughly, and place the whole in a slow oven till it as- 
sumes a toughness ; then pot the whole down so as to exclude the air, and it is 
fit for use.” On the line is appended a heavy bullet, three feet from the hook, 
so that, when lodging on the ground, it plays the bait in the eddy with sach 
effect as to attract a fish even from a hundred yards distant—similar to the plan 
adopted by the Amateur angler in Twickenham deeps when fishing for barbel. 
This is a most killing bait—in fact irresistible ; and the shoals of salmon, trout, 
and all of that order, without reference to weather or season, that he daily took 
would convince the most sceptical. 

The effect this method of fishing had on Owen (a fisherman whom the author 
had engaged’ te accompany him in his wanderings) was wonderful; ‘ your | 
honor’s a fisherman any way—your honor has got the power of bewitchment— 
the likes was niver seen in Ireland. Faith it’s a fresh run; the devil a fly they 1! 
touch to-day; herrah! but your honor’s a fisherman!"”—Major K., too, a half- 


pay officer since the battle of Waterloo, and a thorough fisherman, to whom our 
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and in every location, whether | on the bowl ¢ 
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than surprising,’ said the Major; «it ha 
of the br no was caught by my ie to be true, and this 
: produced a latge ivory tobacco-sto 

his pipe. ‘The fect became indis ~~ UP, and placed it 
these extr » the Major was an excellent fisher. 


a : at a to boot. run and catastrophe in Lough 


** * Hould on,” cried Owen, ‘ he’s here , 
PE ae — n, » your honor.’ He had hooked & fine 
“ *Paith and there’s corn still in Egypt,’ exclaimed the Major ; 
deuce is my fly-book !” 

“‘ He was soon prepared, and as soon rose a salmon—another—he 

“ «The landing-net,’ cried Owen. 

« « The landing-net,’ cried the Major. 

“T stood between the two combatants, knowing not which to assist 

“ «The gaff,’ cries the Major: ‘let the spalpeen hould on.’ , 

‘At that moment a magnificent fish leaped from the water—down wey: ¥) 
Major's rod: ‘and that’s a fair one, anyway,’ said the Major a 
run yet. A hand for the saints!” 

fT assisted him to disencumber himself of his coat and hat. ‘ Now we 

Pye ate Start 
fair:’ but the fish was lodged; it was the largest salmon I had seen and 
confess I shared all the sportsman’s anxiety with the Major. ‘ Of again " vl 
was off indeed ; and it was impossible to follow, so ludicrous a figure dj i. 
Major present, puffing down the stream, utterly unable to guide his steps hic 
whole attention being on the reel, which was running at a fearful rate ied > 
standing his own exertions to follow the fish. —a 

«Gone, by St. Patrick!’ exclaimed the Major, dashing the rod into the strea 
and falling squat into a bog on his face. I hastened to his assistance . or 
Owen, having landed his fish, was before me. We raised the Major in snsisty 
He scraped the mud from his eyes and mouth, and, as quickly as he could, ¢., 
claimed, ‘ Niver mind me ; follow the fish—I’m done :’ and, in a pathetic jy: 
earnest manner, made signs what the masses of mud in his mouth would by y, 
means allow him to utter. — 

“We were both Sportsmen too well seasoned to hesitate ; but the rod was 
gone, and a long run we had to overtake it. There it was in the middle of the 
stream—nothing but the top to be seen, the weight of the reel sinking the bys. 
and, to our misfortune, a slack line. = oP 

“* That’sa misfortune anyway,’ said Owen ; ‘ the fish is gone.’ 

«Gone !’ cried the Major, who now came up, and who had by this time 
well effected the process of cleansing by his pocket-handkerchief, that he had 
succeeded in well covering every part of his face, hair, hands, and clothes with 
the brown bog mud—he looked like an animated masterpiece of Vandyke, 

‘« «Give me your rod ’—with a dexterous cast he covered the top, and caveh 
the line with the flies of Owen’s apparatus—‘ gently, and don’t disturb him 
if he’s there.’ It was a moment of real suspense—the rod was recovered 
the line reeled in, which had at least one hundred yards out. It was now found 
to have taken a different course, and the fish had again turned up the stream— 
the line was fixed. 

«* He's here !’ cried the Major. 

‘“ * Huzza !’ exclaimed Owen in extreme delight ; ‘ this is a fishing.’ 

‘“ * Now, Major, for your skill—if you lose that fish ’"— 7 

‘“ ¢ Be aisy,’ said the Major; ‘ the time’s against me—he has not beey, Je 
all this time—he has been busy enough at the bottom to get the hook out of his 
mouth—faith and he’ll give us another leap yet.’ 

‘“« As we approached the spot where the fish was sulkily ensconced, I cov!d per. 
ceive the pleness of the cheek, the quivering of the lip, both so indicative of 
extreme excitement, that I began to question my own nerve. I was not much 
more calm—this was a prize. The Major (who prided himself on the nicety oj 
his judgment) did not venture to hint at the weight, but it was obvious that he 
felt he had an enemy worthy of his utmost skill. 

* The fish now gradually and gently moved up the stream ; a steady but tight 
strain was kept on the line, which the reel gradually received, giving token o; a 
approach to the surface. He came like alog of wood tothe top. A fish 
—tor one minute I had a perfect view of him as he broke thie water wath an 
enormous tail. 

“The Major grew still more nervous ; yet the steadiness with which he ! 
the rod was admirable. ‘ Beware now,’ said he. Up went the fish at leas 
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author was introduced at the table of a gentleman at Macroom, was equally as- 
tonished. ‘ When he saw the tackle and bait he pronounced it to be more curious 
than effective, and was certain, whatever effect it might produce elsewhere, it 
could avail nethingin Ireland. ‘ By the powers, but that’s an odd kind of fish- 
ing,’ said the Major, whose countenance had undergone a complete change as 
he saw me deliberately land a fine trout of two pounds, and immediately drop 
my line into the same place. ‘Trout after trout appeared in continued succes- 
sion, till the Major declared he would burn his flies, for the true secret of fishing 
remained to be learned.” 

This Major was of most irritable temperament, yet “warm of heart ;”’ he had 
travelled, and assumed the traveller’s privilege of Longbow-ism. ‘‘ He told 


stories of his exploits in the art of fishing till he absolutely himself believed them 
It was difficult to reconcile the perfect honesty of his character with the broad 
assertions he made; nor was there even apparent in his manner, while so making 
them, the least distrust of credence ; he took it for granted that every man be- | 
lieved what he indubitably would have upheld, at the risk of his life, had it been 
doubted. If questioned whether he was sure of anything—and no one dare do | 
this but the Priest—‘ Do you question it!’ exclaimed the Major; ‘ By my sowl, 
and the blood of the K’s, it niver was doubted before ;’ and then he would, 


gulphing down his third tumbler of whiskey-punch, tell of his remarkable adven- 
tures.”— We give three of these extraordinary exploits—the first, of his catch- 
ing a hare and a salmon at one cast of the fly! ‘The next was of his catching 
a rat by acexterous cast ofthe fly ; and a pike, which at once seized the rat, 
was safely landed. [Both these exploits were published in the Spirit of the 
Times of July 25th.] 

The last adventure we shall relate of the Major’s is a regular Jonathan —the 
catching a sea-serpent with a shoe—This was told on another occasion. 

“ T can assure you, Sirs, that the fishing of America is beyond all that could be 
conceived in a country like this, whence monsters have been long banished 
Would you believe ina salvation from a shoe? Faith and the thing happened. 
I served inthe British line in America during the last war. We were stationed 
up the country—a few detachments of ovtposts, on the borders of our American 
possessions. ‘Thedivil was always to me for a fisher, and the ‘ Regulations’ 
could never restrain my wanderings wherever a fish could be had. One of my 
peregrinations was interrupted by a tribe of Indians, whose purpose was politely 
that of depriving me of any necessity of again dressing my hair for parade or any 
other purpose : I was to be scalped; and nothing but shewing my fish, which a 
good day’s sport had afforded, and the tackle, which I always carried with me 
in abundance, saved the natural covering of my head. Such delight did the sa- 
vages express at the delicate manufacture of my flies and hooks that they imme- 
diately formed a circle and danced around me. I was invested with all the ho- 
nors of the tribe—a detestable compost was thrust into my mouth in token of 
kindness and patronage; and, though I understood no word of their speech, I 
had little doubt of the maning of the ladies. Oh! it’s the ladies wil! get an un- 
fortunate out of his difficulties! It was soon intimated to me that there was a 
place full of fish, to which I was to be led. I followed with alacrity enough, 
glad of the possession of that organ by which I signified my ready consent—I 
meas my head. I was conducted by the two chiefs to a splendid waterfall, into 
which two rivers emptied themselves. - - . - The huchos were there. The hucho 
is a fish half pike ha!f salmon ; they are known in Norway and the lower rivers 
of America. Oh! it’s impossible to tell their number. It's enough to say that 
each cast had its fish; and as I threw the monsters ashore, the Indian chiefs 
danced round them in an ecstacy of delight. This went on till my arms were 
tired of reelingup. Ina moment there was a solemn silence : not a fish rose ; 
the water was as clear as chrystal:—what's up in the infernal community ! 
thought I. It was then | looked down to the bottom ; the whole was as clear as 
daylight ; the sun shone with extraordinary brightness, and I could distinguish 
the minutest stone—not a fish was there. 

_ “At length TI observed something black and of an extraordinary length, exactly 
like the sunken trunk of a tree, tapering towards the end, and the tapered end 
waving as though inacurrent. The deuce isin the current here, thought I ; 
and, while [ examined the form, two red eyes struck me with terror. ‘The trunk 
gradually rose to the surface: oh, it was terror then that seized me; the red 
eyes shewed a inonster that made me heartily wish myself ashore. It was the 
work of a moment—I jumped up in the canoe ; over went the execrable craft, 
and meself was in a moment precipitated into the basin. You needn’t doubt 
but that I struck out like a frog: the monster rose to the surface : away swam 
I in all the horror of impending death.—I was seized by the foot—fortunately 
my shoe came off; the monster struggled with it in his throat, and so tough was 
the material that, before he could recover the power of a second attack, I had 
reached the shore. It was then the Indians embraced me, took out their red 
betel, and marked my face in extreme kindness: ‘To the ford,’ said I; but 
the divil a word they understood ; but, brandishing their tomahawks, we followed 
the stream to the ws—there was monstrous antagonist struggling in 
all the agonies of death—hatchets and blud s were in instant use—and the 
red-eyed vermin was chopped and beaten into submission—he measured fifteen 
feet with his head off. 

‘** By the powers, and saving the Major’s presence,’ said Owen, ‘ but that 
was a fishing anyway !’ 


* The Sportsmanin Ireland, with his Summer Route through the Highlands of Scotland. 








| and he was free from the line. 


| of Druammondernoch, &c. 


five yards into the air !—the rod was again down, and recovered at the momen! 
of the splash occasioned by his fall. ‘ He’s safe,’ whispered the veteran; *: 
last spring has tired him.’ He struggled with some violence for some tine—i 
was ready with the gaff—he came gently to the shore—turned two 

times on his stomach, and I plunged the hook into his side. 

Tt was well that I didso at that moment—the fly had worn ont of his mo 
* Huzza!’ cried Owen andthe Major, in why 
heartily joined—up went our hats in token of our triamph—the monster f 
dered on the shore. It was, however, no salmon; it was a great Lake trout 
its weight exceeding thirty-three pounds, the largest that had been seen { 
many years even from the broad waters of Lough Corrib.” 

Numerous episodes are introduced in the two volumes ; among the mos' ir- 
teresting of which are, History of an Irish Fisherman—the Fighting ‘filo 
Irish Smugglers—the Surgeon’s Tale—the Mayor of Galway—Lxecution ot 
Lynch—the Monster of the Mountains—the Last of the M‘Gregors—tie Laird 
These, we must necessarily pass over, and confine 
ourselves to one more extract—a specimen of Irish cunning and roguery ‘n a 
Salmon Poacher. 

“The river Blackwater presents to the tourist and the angler at least a fort- 
night’s varying amusement; and in the liberality and kindness of the Rev. D. 
M., whose property it is, full reliance may be placed. His establishment ts the 





| oasis of the desert, while all around presents nothing but wild neglect and deso- 


lation—not an acre of land for miles under cultivation. 

“The strictness with which this river has been preserved has rendered neer'y 
all the scattered inhabitants adepts in the art of fly fishing; even his domest 
servants have been afflicted with the general desire to assist in gafling, spearing, 
and hunting the salmon, although it has been always held a serious crime 

“While I partook of an early breakfast among others, who, like mysclf, were 
allured to the country by the high reputation it bears for sport of every kind, ovr 
host made frequent enquiries for one O'Rourke. At last O'Rourke appeared. 
There was a conscious knavery in his countenance, an archness in the eye, wc 
betrayed the motive of our host's enquiries. 

*** Are there any salmon in the river, O Rourke ” 

“O'Rourke smiled, scarcely knowing whether he ought or ought not to answer 
the question. At length an imperious repetition of the enquiry brought a con- 
fused reply: ‘'To be sure your honor knows right well; low should I know, 
your honor? sure it isn’t forthe likes of me to be looking for salmon, or peerng 
about the river any way.’ 

“** T ask you, Sir, if there are’any salmon in the river !’ 

“* There are seven, your honor, in the first lodge, and eighteen in the uppct 
pool.’ 

“<* Then you do know !’ — 

“«Plase your honor, I don’t pretind to know more than the rest, but the fish 
will shew themselves, your honor, and one can’t help seeing them, your honor, 

“« That willdo. Be ready with the gaff.’ 

“«* To be sure and I shall, your honor.’ 

“The light flashed from his eye, as with a hasty step he retreated from te 
room evidently overjoyed. 

“<< That,’ said our host, ‘is the best salmon-fisher and the greatest knave 0” 
my estate. Notwithstanding the terror of dismissal, and the utter starvation 
which would be consequent on it, such is his propensity to poach salmon that Bo 
consideration of this kind can restrain him. Salmon-catching is, indeed, @ CO" 
stitutional disease with him, and I am compelled to give especial orders t0 ™Y 
keepers to be ever on the look-out against all poachers, and especially again’ 
O'Rourke. Although he is now nothing more than a laborer on my estate, * 
was once in higher employment; and such was the pleasure my father toos . 
his company, especially when fishing, that he might have taken any liberty <¢'" 
that of catching salmon. ‘The cause of his degradation, however, was the 1" 
pressible love of salmonry, which overbore all other considerations. !t wes *' 


office to carry my father across the stream, which, as you may have observed, 18 


in many parts exceedingly shallow and broad; yet during the floods, aoe 
we are sometimes subject, we have found bridges of little avail. Jt was the . 
ntleman’s custom to visit his summer-house on the opposite side, ® 


"Rourke’s duty to carry him across the stream, as the gout had at that umé 
rendered him wholly helpless. About a year before his death, 0 ous S 
performing his office with due care, and had almost reached the middle ae 
stream with his gouty burden, when, as though struck with sudden o 7 
and uttering an Irish scream indicative of joy, he precipitated the old gentle et 
headlong into the stream, and threw himself into a hole which was close °° 
spot. Fortunately my father recovered the sitting posture, and, p¢' = i 
fortunately, had the presence of mind to keep it, although the — o = 
pidly flowing as high as his arms. His screams brought assistance "0" 
neighboring cottage, wyerenges O'Rourke jumped up with a monstrous — 
in his hands, which he held up by the gills. e curses of the old gens “ 
brought him to his senses; he awoke to the terror of his situation, © ' 
knew would, during the paroxysm of his master, be fraught w't - 
Throwing down, therefore, the salmon on the bank, he took to his heels; 
never heard of for at least a month. eaggel 
«On regaining his home, the first business of the enraged Magis'" eo een 


angel. 
d was 





By a Cosmopolite, Intwo volumes. Henry Colburn, Great Ma: lborouch Street. 
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t his general warrant for the hension of O’Rourke ; and, had a here 
then found, I do not doubt but that sentence of instant execution WU 
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whose foundations the eye discovers no weakness or rent. 


act Le does is sin, after the evil spirits have breathed their nature into him ; and 
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peen passed against him. - os) ee however, > he 3 ‘not tote 
found. : = e ong 

«Jt was not till some time elapsed, when a sports who well knew the 
worth of O'Rourke as @ dining with the still off Magistrate, to 
whom this enormity was de’ in for O’Rourke’s absence, and de- 
vailed with all the gerious indignation of one mortally aggrieved, that, a petition 
was presen for‘the culprit’s pardon. This with great was at len 
obtained, aud proclamation being made forthwith, the deli came out of hi 


retreat, which had been no other than the immense mass of rocks which form 
-he last fall of the river. Here had he endured a month's imprisonment, living 
on shell-fish obtained from the shore, which was within a few yards of the s 
and perhaps mainly assisted by the better fare which the river supplied. Nothing, 
however, could wholly reconcile my father to him; and, t restored to his 
empleyment on the estate, yet has O’Rourke never held up his head since he 
plunged the Magistrate in the river to catch a salmon with his hands.’” 

Tne “Summer Route through the Highlands of Scotland” forms only a por- 
tion of the second volume, and, though it does not possess the exciting interest 
of the “Irish division,” is still pregnant with vivid piscatory descriptions of that 
land of “the mountain and flood ;” but the author's account of the deceptions 
ysed in the “*season-lettings of the muirs,” is enough to make the Southrons 
eschew the dear-bought “shootings,” however flattering the prospect held 
out by the ‘‘cannie proprietors of estates, many of which never held a head of 

ame.” 
*"We take leave of the Author with thanks for the entertainment his vo- 
jumes have afforded us, and we feel confident that every one that follows our 
exainple will receive ample remuneration for the time bestowed in perusing 
chem, and that they will often be taken up again to renew their pleasurable re- 
miniscences. The London (Old) Sporting Magazine for August 1840. 


THE GREAT TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 

















The whole circle of literature, ancient or modern, possesses nothing compa- 
-avle to that world of thoughts, feelings, and images which is displayed in the 
ive great Tragedies of Shakspeare. In these works, all the powers which his 
mind had already exhibited separately act in combination ; and some, not before 
perfectly developed, now exert overwhelming force. The variety of views under 
which human life is portrayed ; the variety of action through which those views 

re made perceptible ; the variety of characters, all true and vivid, yct all unlike, 
who figure in tae shifting scene ; the variety of grouping with which these cha- 
racters successively appear; the varicty and richness of poetical imagination 
which throw the features of external nature, like a translucent medium, around 

e whole composition—all these are qualities which affect us unconsciously and 
resistibly, while we study the masterpieces that possess them; but qualities 
yoose union is so extraordinary, that the mind feels it difficult to grasp them 
sven In part. 

[1 three of the tragedies the leading impulse is passion; in “ Romeo and Ju- 
ei,” the love of early youth, panting, glowing, consuming ; in “‘ Lear,” the pa- 
ental love of old age, too strong an agent for the frail instrument it works with ; 
, “Othello,” the eae wivned and placid love of wedded maturity, a fabric in 
And the end of all 

» things is death. In the love-tale of Verona, we see from the beginning thi 

: must be so; the foreboding, which passes like a summer cloud over the hearts 
' the lovers, weighs on ours like the sinking darkness of night. In the legend 
‘ heathen England we possess the same foresight ; we feel that the old king 
's his gods in vain, and that his weakness can yield no fruit but bitter suffer- 
But in the Eden of happiness which bloomed around the Venetian Moor, 

ere was no visible canker besides that which is inherent in the general heart of 
|, and the flowers could not be made to wither till a fiend had intruded to kil! 
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feelings of the prince's 
” Indeed, through the device 


of ba MIMEEE odes CREA cece ke 
; i im to give open vent to many of his 
—_ | thoughts, his whole part becomes, ebed Seats. a Maaineed so- 


nee 

liloquy. Bat the same things are equally true of Macbeth and his wife. ‘They 
stand together as parts of one being ; or rather, perhaps, like a mortal and sensi- 
by one of another nature—now acting like the flood of 

ench the gnawing fire of conscience, now like a sterner volition to 
make up for 8 faltering will; and now like an informing intellect, to point out 


the way to the completion of purposes. The terrible secrets of this cuil i 
L es. t guilty pair 
are breathed to none ; their acts, their hopes, their terrors, are their own : alone 


as conspirators against the king, they sit not less solitary on the blood-stained 
throne ; and alone they meet their awful punishment. The stronger of the two 
is first overthrown, not by the hand of man, but by the avenging arm of heaven; 
that conscience which was not dead, which did not even sleep, but which preyed 
» reveals its internal agonies to us 
} cry of women announces the con- 
ation of ¢ ggle which the bod too weak to bear. Macbeth him- 
self, sinking in resolution before his wife’s death, retains, after he has lost her, 
no hope, no care, hardly even a fear—nothing but heart-sick weariness of life, 
and that lin g spark of martial spirit rm | rsonal pride, which drives him 
into the field to meet destruction from the fated hand of his adversary. 

The second expedient common to both dramas is the use of the supernatural. 
Yet nothing can be more characteristic than the distinction between the uses 
made of this element of poetry in each. In ‘ Macbeth’ the supernatural prompt- 
ings are absolutely and fiendishly evil, and the creation of evil is the task they 
have to perform. The imperfect speakers are ‘ foul anomalies ;’ ‘ fates, furies, 
and materializing witches are their elements ;’ their words are but answers to the 
questions which the guilty heart asks itself—answers which encourage sin by 
falsely seeming to promise impunity. The first sounds which reach our ears in 
the magnificent drama are those of the spectral chant amid the storm on the 
heath, where the hags mysteriously announce their hellish mission: the last 
words of their guilty victim contain a scornful and despairing defiance of their 
lying auguries. he apparition in ‘ Hamlet,’ on the other hand, is neither 
earthly nor malevolent: it is the spirit of an erring yet wronged mortal, per- 
mitted to re-visit the glimpses of the moon as a prompter of righteous yen- 
geance. It is a thing apart, revealing itself but so far as is necessary for the 
mighty purpose of which it is the instrument—silent to the soldiers on guard, 
invisible to the guilty Queen. ‘The affections of earth cling about it, in har- 
rowing union with the unutterable experiences of the tomb; and religion and 
filial love, the awe of men, and the picturesque presence of night, join in hallow- 
ing the scenes across which its shadowy figure stalks. 

But nothing can be, at the same time, more dissimilar, and more accurately in 


a 









its plan, is also that which, in its catastrophe andits genera Li 
_mind, approaches most nearly to the spirit of heathen <a 
| has in it, not indeed in seality pepe 





but in appearance “* Othello '* 
| which overshadows tha lanenitfel fu the Aiais tragedy—she len of po fataliom 


sistible, irresponsible, unfathomable, consigning humanity to tice kann, 
Almost all votaries of seem to have felt, at one stage or another, in 
their study of this magnificent and most ionate drama, an abased ‘ 
hopeless weight upon their heart, which no other of his works leave behind "Tira 
source of this feeling does not lie in the sad fate of Desdemona ; for, though 
that is one of the elements, it is not the principal :—the effect of her touching 
death-scene is skilfully softened, and kept in strict subordination to the i 
purpose ; and the eyes that weep for the lady’s fate, look u eon 
their tears with reviving hope to heaven. t the terrible force lies in the ca- 
tastrophe which follows. llo falls by his own hand—a consummation which 
Shakspeare has nowhere else given to any of his tragic characters, except in 
Lear and in two of the Roman plays ; all the three having their scene in heathen- 
ism. And even the suicide is less harrowing than the utter prostration of soul 
which has preceded it; a despair which annihilates every thought and feeling, 
except the consciousness of unendurable misery. Nor does any after-scene al- 
leviate the gloom—* the object poisons sight "—but it ishid from us only by the 
dropping of the curtain ; the Moor has scarcely expired when the drama closes. 
When, again, we look back on the causes which have produced this profoundly 
tragic catastrophe, we seem, at the first glance, to discover nothing that can im- 
part a moral justification to its horror. ‘The bower of wedded happiness seemed 
guarded by been and honor, and its inhabitants, though frail because mortal, 
seemed to be stained by no such guilt as should have coniemned therm to an 
end like this. Yet into such a scene of peace the tempter has crept, seducing 
the hand of man himself to lay desolate his home. ill critics of name have felt, 
more or less strongly, the perplexity of the moral enigma which lies under this 
tragic tale ; but the character of the Moor, in which the explication must be 
sought, has been interpreted more contradictorily than any other in the range of 
the poet’s works, “ Hamlet ” itself not insepeil. 

‘ In truth, this drama, if we were able to penetrate wholly into its mysteries of 
conception, would not be what it is—the work in which the poet has united more 
admirably than in any other the two great elements of dramatic art. ‘“ Lear” 
is at once more original in invention, more active in imagination, more softly 
pathetic in feeling; ‘* Romeo and Juliet ” has more of pure poetry ; “‘ Macbeth” 
a closer amalgamation of tragic action with thought properly ethical; and 
“Hamlet” traverses a world of thought in which all other existing dramas linger 
at the frontier. But ‘‘ Othello,” above every other drama, unites vehemence 
and nature in tragic emotion, with truth and vigor in the delineation of charac- 
ter. ‘This play, above all others, harmonizes those two elements, and makes 





unison with the leading conception of each of these two dramas, than the cast 
of the action which forms the plot of each. ‘Macbeth,’ says Hazlitt, ‘is alike | 
distinguished for the lofty imagination it displays; and for the tumultuous vehe- | 
mence of the action ; and the one is made the moving principle of the other. 
The overwhelming pressure of preternatural agency urges on the tide of human 
passion with redoubled force.’ What acontrast exists between this tempestuous 
action, prompted in every step by an unholy alliance of guilty human will with 
demoniac agency, and that series of accidents which in Hamlet, display the im- | 
potence of human plans and passions ! 
rous and varied ; but none of them is brought into existence by thehero of the | 
piece. From the beginning to the end his resolutions either fail in producing 
action at all, or produce action of a kind entirely different from that which he 
intended ; and with a beautiful exemplification of that parallelism which Shak- 
speare’s works every where exhibit, a similar result follows from the designs of 
the other characters. 


' 
| 
| 
In the latter, the incidents are nume- | 
| 
j 








1 with his poisonous breath. 
| the remaining two tragedies a wider grasp of life is taken. In each the 
t held up to view is the human will at large, the principle of action; in re-! 
to which the desires and affections are here no farther prominent than as 
from which volition derives its prompting. In both, the great truth in- 


We would yet linger a while over those immortal tragedies, to contemplate 
the general impressions and views of life suggested, especially by the tone and 
management of their closing scenes. 

“| know,” says Lessing, ‘“‘ but one tragedy which love itself helped to elabo- | 
rate; and that tragedy is ‘Romeo and Juliet.’”’ In all its wildness, in all its 





| is the insufficiency, the utter nothingness of human will, as a means to- 

; gaining the ends which passion suggests as desirable ; and the catastrophe | 
is one of absolute destruction to both imdividuals, as well as to those | 
estiny is involved in theirs. But the causes out of which this terrible | 

nmation is educed are quite dissimilar in the twodramas; and, indeed, the 


xact antitheses tocach other; embracing together a colossal represen- | 
all those dangers by which, on a smaller scale, the happiness and virtue | 
iry life are oftenest sacrificed. 
\facbeth,” the picture is that of will, which is either strong in itself, or 
by foreign aid ;—of will to which eager passions furnish food, and | 
intellect ministers resources ;—but of will insufficiently directed by 


nee, in its choice either of means or of ends. In ** Hamlet,” under any 
tation that can be put upon this modern riddle of the sphinx, weakness | 
involved as the key to all the mysteries ; although no two students of | 
will agree in determining whence that weakness arises ;—whcther sim- 
the inequality of the mind to the special task set before it, which is | 
e’s solution ;—or from the want of “a due balance between an attention 
/bjects of our senses, and our meditation on the workings of our minds,” 
is Coleridge’s :—or from an anxious desire to weigh all the possible con- 
‘es of action before entering on it, which is the view instituted by Schle- 
sa corollary from an opinion not unlike Coleridge’s ;—or from the cause to 
Ulrica attributes it, with a considerable likeness to Richardson, yet in faith- 
‘herence to his system ;—namely, if we understand him aright, an inability 
‘ded mainly on scruples moral and religious, to reconcile, with the internal 
tates of his own mind, the act towhich he is externally prompted. At all 

, whatever difficulties may embarrass our progress to the final point, we 
perceive clearly that volition is paralysed throughout; and that the distem- 
‘ure Is attended, whether as cause, as concomitant, or as consequence, with 
yniytoms of all the kinds upon which the several theories are founded. Both 
Macbeth and Hamlet must perish, as certainly as the impetuous lovers of Ve- 
ni, orthe foolish old father who believed that the heart was wedded to the 
‘o.gue. Macbeth must perish, but not till he has acted as well as suffered : every 


ais misery, for the poet’s purposes, must not only be begun upon earth, but, so 
‘ar as mortal life allows, consummated there. Hamlet must perish, after suffer- 
ng which produces no action: he perishes because he cannot act, in a situation 
where action is the condition of preservation ; he perishes like a feeble swim- 
‘er in a stormy sea—or rather as men perish in a deluge, where a narrow ledge 
sr a ec, a refuge for the strong, who mercilessly thrust the infirm and aged 
into the ¢ eep. 

The whole structure of each of those dramas harmonizes, like the architec- 
‘ure of a gorgeous pile, with the character thus imprinted respectively on their 
‘oundations. Romeo and Juliet,” the tale of impassioned love, is in its ac- 
‘ton at once rapid, crowded, and self-dependent. <The masque, the balcony, and 
“1¢ bridal-chamber—the sleeping-draught, the funeral, and the tomb—fleet on- 
wards in quick succession, and each new scene is the consequence of the former. 
Only the very last of the decisive incidents, the chance which prevents the friar 
‘rom carrying the letter to Mantua, and which thus brings on the catastrophe, is 
caused by extrinsic influences; and this very circumstance, the interference of 
‘Ae searchers at a time when the plague raged, is just one of those touches by 
which, throughout the whole, we are kept constantly in mind of the poetical 
region in which the drama muves ;—aclime of the glowing south, with its sen- 
‘uous Imagination, and its precocious life ;—a scene of the middle ages, whose 
onastic devotion and baronial feads compose an essential part of the action— 
‘iting the drama, though nyt lifting it far, into that historical world where the 
pet's mind delighted most of all to meet its themes for imaginative invention. 

! the perfection of structure in “Othello” it is not necessary to say a word ; 
Yecause even those coldest critics of last century, who could perceive nothing 
out deformity in most of the other plays, where struck silent by the exquisite 
‘uechanism of this. It partakes of the historical character more than “ Romeo 
‘ad Juliet,” but less than the other tragedies. In “Lear,” whose canvass is 
‘roader than any other on which Shakspeare ever painted, the passions which 
s‘ve (he impulse are poured out, like the streams of a volcano, over the whole 
~ a and the historical interest gives breadth and importance to the individual. 
‘ay, the prevailing tendency of the work to call up images of the general rela- 
Hons which belong to mankind in the mass, is increas by those very circum- 
*nces which remove the history it describes from the domain of recorded an- 
“a's into that of remote tradition ;—the wild caprice of the old king’s device for 
stug the love of his children—the barbarism of the age, so favorable to free- 
“on of invention—and that heathenism of religion, which gives veri-similitude, 
“a! as well as poetical, to a picture representing life and society as a moral chaos. 
_'n ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ Hamlet,” where man is set up before our eyes as a being 
cestined for action, the subjects are broadly historical ; in each there is a mur- 
“er and a usurpation—to be effected in the one, to be avenged in the other. 
And, therefore, what was here required was something the opposite of that which 
“@s requisite in the other plays; not any thing to elevate the story from inte- 
“sts merely individual, but something to take it out of the sphere of simple 
“story. The main expedients used for effecting this end are two, which are 
Me to both plays. The first respects the mode in which the leading cha- 
clea are treated. They are not only portrayed with a minuteness, and main- 
ra _ a prominence in the action, which make their personal destiny the 
oad ip » almost the only source of sympathy ; but they are, moreover, F ex 
““Tved in a kind of isolation from the other personages, and move among 
iba beings of another world. 
sat both these things are trae of Hamlet every one admits. He is himself 


sweetness, in all that sadness which angels banished to earth might feel in 
dreaming of their native heaven, the spirit of love breathes ever this vision of 
the poet's young imagination. Through a veil whose folds are alternately com- 


posed of pictures of earthly passions and entanglements, and of other elements 
which criticism has sometimes sought to palliate as faults of an inexperienced 
artist, and sometimes more boldly to exalt into designed and esscutial beauties, 


the form of love gleams over the scene, bearing to the troubled wastes of life | 
peace, and hope, and atonement. By one of the most felicitous of the post’ 
changes on his models—a change which has been often misunderstood, b 


OW } ser misapprehende a , r annreciates Shaksneare o ait vas ‘ . 
now no longer misapprehended by any one who duly appreciates Shakspeare or | f.els his courage broken like a rush; the man whose better nature passion could 


the drama—the catastrophe is softened by omitting that harrowing scene pro- 
duced in the original novel by the awaking of Juliet while Romeo struggles in 


the last agonies. One after the other the lovers sink into the embrace of deatn, 
like infants whom their mother sings to sleep. But not even here, notfin the dis- 
_ solving tenderness of the dying hour, do the banks of the Adige face from our 


sight: the fragrance of the flowers so early withered is wafted far from the grave 

ov which they are strewed, and peace and reconcilement shed consolation over 
a whole city. 

More solemnly, more thoughtfully, more philosophically gentle, but not less | 

harmoniously tender, nor less dramatically true, is the scene which closes the | 

| 

| 


agitated life of Lear. We who have watched the struggle of good with evil 
through all its revolutions, we who have louked on with unclouded senses, can- 
not forget the awfulness of the spectacle ; we dare not hide from our imagina- 
tion, we dare not hide from our consciences, the pageant of crime and error, 
and solemn lessons it hastaught. And full of horror and reflectivencss, shaken 
to their inmost souls, are those secondary characters who gather round tle dy- 
ing and the dead, witnesses of scenes after which men are grave for years. But 
there is one who feels nothing of this horror, one over whose intellect the night 
of lunacy, once already spread, and once for a time lifted, has again been allowed 
to sink by that merciful interposition which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
The aged king sits in the midst. Before him lie the corpses of his guilty 
daughters ; but forhim it was a needless precaution to cuver those faces stil- 
fening from the pangs of violent death ; he knows, he recollects, he sces noth- 
ing, save the body of Cordelia, which rests upon his knees. He must die ; he 
cannot but die; what should he no longer in a world which has no soul to love 
him—a world where his own bruised heart can neither act nor feel? But he dies 
in peace, nay, even happy and cunsoled. His belief in his daughter's death, the 
last symptom of his sanity, departs as his mind begins to wander again ; he re- 
members nothing but her gentleness, her love—that love which had blessed him, 
like the voice of an angel, after all his wrongs and agony. Again the doubt 
comes and swells into choking grief, but again it gives way as he gazes on the 
face of the dead. The pale lips seem to part as he bends down to kiss them ; 
and an answering smile illumes his aged features as his heart breaks amid the 
dream of bliss. ; . 

In “ Hamlet,” the catastrophe rushes on us by surprise, and with portentous 
1apidity. At one moment, the kingly assassin, the tool of his vengeance, the 
paramour of his guilt, and his intended victim—all stand before us, grouped as 
actors in what seems to be but a scene of sport—another moment, and all lie 
before us dead. The actively guilty have gone to their long account, and he 
whose sins were those of weakness has perished with them. It seems as if, after 
the will of man had beem baffled in every attempt to disentangle the tragic knot, 
the hand of Heaven itself had been suddenly stretched out to assert its own pre- 
rogative ; and as adivine judgment our feelings teach us to regard the whole 
piece and its catastrophe. It has been justly observed by more than one critic, 
that, in the extinction of Hamlet's line, and that substitution of Fontanbras 
which follows, there is something not unlike those judicial punishments that, in 
the Greek drama, consign to annihilation princely houses stained with unnatural 
crime; and this is one feature, though not the leading one, which constitutes the 
ruling temper. As we lock back towards the scene of blood, we see it restored 
to calmness, and gladdened by the hope of returning innocence and peace : but 
our own minds brooded amid the vicissitudes of the tragedy, over the awful enig. 
ma of life, which action but perplexes more, and thought makes more hopelessly 
dark—the enigma whose solution is found only in death, and in those revelations 
which partially unveil the world beyond the grave. . 

We quit the contemplation of ‘* Macbeth” in a sterner mood. All here is 
simple, purely tragic, and derived directly from moral and religious reflection. 
The serious temper isnot invaded by a single play upon words, nor by a single 
jest ; for the only comic scene is, in all likelihood, an interpolation. The decree 
of Heaven seems to have guided every thing, manifestly for good in its issue, 
through ways mysterious, like those in which real life is made to walk. Super- 
natural solicitings have been permitted to shake the mind of man, and to aid in 

enerating a time of guilt and trouble—a reign of blood, beneath whose throne 
the innocent are slain as offerings to the powers of evil. But the punishment 
has not been delayed for a moment. It has instantly followed the guilt—it has 
accompanied it—it has even preceded it in the terrors and anticipations of - 
morse ; and through increasing atrocity, which increasing misery tracks as . e 
bloodhound tracks its prey, the usurper and his awful accomplice pass to their 
doom. It is one of the finest thoughts in the whole drama; that Lady Macbeth 
should die befure her husband : for not only does this exhibit him in a new light, 
equally interesting morally and psychologically ; but it prepares 4 gradual soft- 
ening of the horror of the catastrophe. Macbeth, left alone, resumes much of 
that connection with humanity which he had so long abandoned ; his thought- 
fulness becomes pathetic—his sickness of heart awakens sym es fi and, when 
at last he dies the death of a soldier, the stern satisfaction with which we con- 





"ie tragedy, and he stands alone in it, with no friend, no adviser, no helper ; for 


| sentation of human life in its most awful relations. 


= the counterpart, the supplement, the condition of the existence of the 
other. 
And, as even those feel who have considered as a defect the unsoftened stern- 


| ness of the closing impression, that impression is not one which, thus unsoftened 


and unrelieved, lingers long in the mind. As the closing images fade into dis- 
tance in the memory, and the earlier groups come successively into the fore- 
grounds, a picture is gradually formed, in which we recognise with reverential 


| wonder—though with incapacity to acconnt for all its effects—a solemn repre- 


If philosophy, if observation 


| of the would, if reflection on the destiny of man, as that destiny appears to him 
| in his natural blindness, furnish no key-note to harmonize this song of tragic im- 
_ port, religious contemplation opens a view in which all becomes deeply and 


truly significant. We glance backward upon the mysteriously revealed leaves 
of the book of Time, in which is written the sin that has made the earth barren. 
We gaze forward through darkness, yet not without hope, on that great journey 
of the soul, in which mortal life is but a single step. We behold the principle 
of evil walking the earth for a time in human shape, and allowed to convert into 
agents of destruction all thevfinest of those qualities whose union makes up the 


compound nature of man ;—counting kin alike with angelic fellow-creatures, and 
with the cold clay which imprisons his immortal spirit. When the tempted has 
become a murderer, the work of the temptation is but half accomplished. The 
mind of the victim is not yet wholly poisoned, his heart not yet wholly crushed. 
He must behold—and how does his very soul recoil from itself at the discovery ? 
—he must behold the unmasked visage of the fiend whom he has served—he 
must learn that all which he has done has been worse than done in vain. In one 
deep silent pause the events ofa lifetime pass across his mind; and he awakens 
rom the*trance a broken hearted man. Every principle which once made his 
character strong and lofty is annihilated within him; love, imagination, pride of 


nor and intellect, all are wrecked in one tremendous shock. ‘The soldier 
not shake, weeps like a child; the last effort of his overthrown will is but suffi- 
cient to consummate the triumph of evil; and the uoble Moor dies the most awful 
of deaths. Edinburgh Review. 





G AMBLERS AND GOURMANDS. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. * 
Baven-Baven, July 20.—If Paris be rightly named “le Paradis des femmes,” 


| Baden-Baden may justly be called the “ Elysium of gamblers and gourmands,” 


—I use the last word advisedly, as more applicable than any other to the gas- 


| tric propensities of the Deutchlanders ; for, like Sancho Panza, (you remember 


} 


| ie had no particular predilection for partridges in disfavor of carrots,) they care 


more for the quantity than the quality of their food. Ido not mean to speak 
disparagingly of Benazet’s chief, who is doubtless a first-rate artiste ; but he 
cannot work miracles, and for 1s. 8d. or 2s. 6d., the price of the four o'clock 
table d’hote, (got up, by-the-bye, and a réchauffé affair it is, exprés for the Eng- 
lish,) 1t would be unreasonable to expect the dinners he used to provide for the 
Salon des Etrangers, or plats that required for their composition hecat ombs of 
fowls or partridges, the recollection of which brings to my rambling imagination 
a journey to and from Versailles with one of the first of gastronomes, Tommy 
Moore, (we having been invited thither to dine with the dramatist R. ;) and ne- 
ver shall I forget the ill-humor of the little fétéd epicurean at the fare, which 
bore strong evidence of being the handiwork of a good plain cook,—alias, one 
whose art and mystery seldom exceeds roast and boiled. 

Let us revert to no less attractive metal. Having disposed of the gourmands, 
we come to the gamblers. It is inconceivable to me that any man of common 
sense should stake his money at these games of French extraction, which have 
been solely invented by designing knaves for picking the pockets of infatuated 
dupes. It was asked me which was the best game to play, roulette or rouge et 
noir. Had the question been which was the worst, | could have answered it 
more readily—that is soon resolved. At roulette there are four ways of setting 
—on the numbers, pair et impair, rouge et noir, passe et repasse. Now, in the 
first of these ways of playing—namely, the numbers—the odds on the side of 
the bank are such that its gains in 19,000 florins set are 1000; at the three 
other chances 1000 in 38,000; whilst at the rival game, trente et quarante, for 
the bank to win 1000 there must be 91,000 set. To produce the proofs of these 
calculations would occupy much time and space, especially those relating to 
roulette, and might furnish Appleby with materials for a new chapter in the 
‘Analysis of Gambling.” As to the Apris of 31, at the other green table, in 
the course of a week, if not,of a day, they invariably form the same quota,— 
thus in Paris a million and a half of such coups took place during the year. 
Here one gambling-house for four months, instead of several for twelve, is 
opened ; and Benazet is said to pay a rent based on that at which the Parisian 
houses were licensed. Their profits were well ascertained ; and calculating 
from them, and supposing, as it is said, he farms the Conversations Haus at 
50,000 florins, and that the cost of tne establishment 1s 25,000, his nett receipts 
will be 37,000—a decent sum, and pretty good remuneration for his trouble. A 
French writer, of unquestioned authority, has observed, “ That a person who 
plays habitually, and who at the end of the year has only lost the third part of 
his money set, has neither had good nor ill luck.” This explains how it hap- 
nens that some of those who have only played occasionally get up from the 
table winners, but never has a fortune been made at the Maisons de jev. The 
continual prelevement in favor of the bank must involve all gambiers in 3 like 
ruin, and he adds, and I add, “as we all see in a very rapid one.”’ All argu- 
ments are however vain; at these German watering-places there is no shame 
attached to play; even at Paris I have seen people skulk into Frascati’s as 
though they were conscious of some crime ; but at Baden-Baden the better sex, 
unblushingly, in the open face of day, sit themselves down to the board of green 
cloth. If they but knew how deforming to their beauty 1s this odious vice ! 
Yesterday, the pretty Countess looked quite ugly, what with the shocesting 
pale and red of her aguish cheeks and anxious countenance. To-day I —— 
a clergyman, with a daughter under his arm, setting his gold on the wee oo 
winning, by the aid of the Mephistophiles of play, who doubtless ates is ea 
time, and will take his “ revanché.” In the circle of this bath-world there 


been a considerable degree of gossip respecting the dnagings ot 2 a 


who was nearly being decoyed into a marriage with a German ashles 
abaron, I forget his name. (There are, hereditary on oial, SO &e 
in Germany.) Allethe preparations were made; alecadly 68 —pel :. 
bought ; ae it turned out that the gay deceiver wa pei : ae 
like the mock Lord Kennedy, more than o—— affair very much to . 
ment to the young lady, who is said to have taken lady of von rable notoriety 
On the Rhine (not a hundred miles from Baden), a lacy ’ 
e 





has made an “ escapade” with a young Greek. Her husband followed the 


tives, and left a memento of himself, im the st 
gallant, which did not, however, prevent the of the loving pair to —— 
Court Journal. 








template the act of justi that destroys him, is unalloyed by feelings of personal 
| eaeth or heal His fall is 2 sncrifice, not a butchery. 











a fe | : OR 9 pe ‘y : 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
CHAPTER xxvI.—THE PREPARATION. 


Pe Mk pan xe , I shall not record here the conver- 
To poeseet ee ee ee op feed Foret and myself, on the i 


Fa 








nce a ¥ to say, that the plan proposed by him = 
rescue, was ¢ Berean scsetting to mysell eons of Kise a pis 
aller, of ich T not the meaning, but of whose efficacy, Power assured me, 
I need not do 


« Tf all fail,” said he—“ if every bridge break down beneath you, and no road 
of te: es why, then, Thetave a must have recourse to another alterna- 
tive—still I should wish to avoid it if possible, and I put it to you, in honor, not 
to employ it unless as a last expedient—you promise me this.” 

“ Of course,” said I, with great anxiety for the dread final measure. ‘‘ What 
ee am ee 
. He paused, smiled dubiously, and resumed—“ and after all—but to be sure, 
there will not be need for it, the other plan will do—must do ; come, come, 
O'Malley, the admiralty say, that nothing encourages drowning in the navy like 
a life buoy—the men have such a prospect of being picked up that they don’t 
mind falling overboard—so if I give you this life preserver of mine, you'll not 
swim an inch, is it not so, eh.” 

“ Far from it,” said I, “TI shall feel in honor bound to exert myself the more, 
because I now see how much it costs you to part with it.” 

‘* Well then, hear it, when everything fails, when all your resources are ex- 
hausted —when you have totally lost your memory in fact, and your ingenuity in 
excuses, say, but mind , hot till then, say, that you must consult your 
friend, Captain Power, of the 14th, that’s all.” 

“ And is this it,” said I, quite disappointed at the lame and impotent conclu- 
sion to all the high sounding exordium, “is this all?” 

“Yes,” said he, “ that is all—but stop, Charley, is not that the major cross- 
ing the street? yes, to be sure it is, and by Jove he has got on the old braided 
frock this morning ; had you not told me one word of P gral critical position, I 
should have guessed there was something in the wind from that—that same 
vestment has caused many a stout heart to tremble, that never quailed before 
shot or shell. 

‘“* How can that be? I should like to hear.” 

‘Why, my dear boy, that’s his explanation coat, as we called it at Gibraltar; 
he was never known to wear it except when asking some poor fellow’s ‘inten- 
tions.’ He would no more think of sporting it as an every day affair, than the 
chief justice would go cock-shooting in his black capand ermine. Come,he is bound 
for your quarters, and as it will not arswer our plans to let him see you now— 
you had better hasten down stairs, and get round by the back way into George's 
street, and you'll be at his house before he can return.” 

Following Power's directions, I seized my foraging-cap, and got clear out of 
the premises before the major had reached them. It was exactly noon when I 
sounded my loud and now well known summons at the major’s knocker—the 
door was quickly opened, but instead of dashing up stairs, four steps at a time, 
as was my wont, to the drawing room, I turned short into the dingy-looking lit- 
tle parlour on the right, and desired Matthew,the venerable servitor of the house, 
to say, that I wished particularly to see Mrs. Dalrymple for a few minutes, if the 
hour were not inconvenient. 

There was ea rere of excitement in my manner—some flurry in 
my look, or some trepidation in my voice—or perhaps it was the unusual hour— 
or the still more remarkable circumstance of my not going at once to the draw- 
ing room, that raised some doubts in Matthew's mind, as to the object of my 
visit, and instead of at once complying with my request, to inform Mrs. Dalrym- 

le that I was there, he cautiously closed the door, and taking a quick but satis- 
facto lance round the apartment, to assure himself that we were alone, he 
ree his back against it, and heaved a deep sigh. 

We were both perfectly silent—lI in total amazement at what the old man could 

ssibly mean—he following up the train of his own thoughts—comprehended 
ittle or nothing of my surprise, and evidently was so engrossed by his reflec- 
tions, that he Thad neither ears nor eyes foraught around him. There was a 
most singular semi-comic expression in the old withered face, that nearly made 
me laugh at first, but as I continued to look steadily at it, I perceived that des- 
pite the long worn wrinkles that low Irish drollery and fun had furrowed around 
the angles of his mouth, the real character of his look was one of sorrowful 
compassion. . 

Doubtless my readers have read many interesting narratives—wherein the un- 
conscious traveller, in some remote land, has been warned of a plan to murder 
him, by some mere passing wink, a look, a sign, which some one, less steeped in 
crime, less hardened in iniquity than his fellows, has ventured for his rescue. 
Sometimes according to the taste of the narrator, the interesting individual is an 
old woman,sometimes a young one,sometiimes a black-bearded bandit,sometimes a 
child, and not unfrequently a dog is humane enough to do this service; one thing 
however varies, be the agent biped or quadruped, dumb or speechful, young or 
old—the stranger invariably takes the hint, and gets off scot free, for his sharp- 
ness. This never varying trick on the dvomed man, I had often been sceptical 
enough to suspect ; however, I had not been many minutes a spectator of the 
old man’s countenance, whenI most thoroughly recanted my errors, and ac- 
knowledged myself wrong. If ever the look of a man conveyed a warving, his 
did, but there was more in it that even that—there was a tone of sad and piti- 
ful compassion, such as an old grey bearded rat might be supposed to put on at 
seeing a young and inexperienced one opening the hinge of an iron trap, to try its 
efficacy upon his neck. Many a little occasion had presented itself during my 
intimacy with the family, of doing Matthew some small services, of making 
him some trifling presents, so that when he assumed before me the gesture and 
look Ihave mentioned, I was not long in decyphering his intentions. 

“* Matthew,” screamed a sharp voice, which I recognised at once for that of 
Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘“ Matthew—where is the old fool !” e 

But Matthew heard not, or heeded not. 

** Matthew, Matthew, I say.” 

“I’m comin’, ma’am,” said he with a sigh, as opening the parlour door, 
he turned upon me one look of such import, that only the circumstances of 
my story can explain the force of, or my reader's own ingenious imagination can 
supply. 
tt Never fear, my good old friend,” said I, grasping his hand warmly, and leay- 
ing a guinea in the palm, “never fear.” 

“God t it, sir,” said he, settling on his wig in preparation for his appear- 
ance in the drawing room. 

** Matthew—the old wretch.” 

“Mr. O'Malley,” said the often called Matthew, as opening the door he 
announced me then unexpectedly among the ladies there assembled, who 
es of my approach, were evidently not a little surprised and asto- 
nished. 

Had I really been the enamoured swain that the Dalrymple family were wil- 
ling to believe me, I half suspect that the prospect before me might have 
cured me of my passion. A round bullet head, papillote with the ‘“ Cork 
Observer,” where still born babes, and maids of all work were descanted upon 
in very legible type, was now the substitute for the classic front, and Italian ring- 
lets of Ja belle Matilda, while the chaste Fanny herself, whose feet had been a 
fortune for a statuary was in the most slatternly and slipshod attire, pacing the 
room in a towering rage, at some thing, place, or person, unknown (to me.) If 
the ballet master at the “academie” could only learn to get his imps, de- 
mons, angels, and goblins, ‘‘off” half as rapidly, as the two young ladies re- 
treated,on my being announced,I answer for the piece so brought out,having a run 
for half the season. Before my eyes had regained their position parallel to the 
plane of the horizon, they were gone, and I found myself alone with Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. Now she stood her ground, partly to cover the retreat of the main 
body, partly too, because—representing the baggage waggons, ammunition 
stores,hospital staff, &c.—her retirement from the field demanded more time and 
circumspeciion than the light brigade. 

1 Let not my readers suppose that the mére Dalrymple was so perfectly fault- 
less Segre that her remaining was a matter of actual indifference—far from 
it. She evidently had a struggle for it, but a sense of duty decided her, and as 
a doggedly held back to cover the retreating forces ou the march from 
Moscow, so did she, resolutely, lurk behind till the last flutter of the last pet- 
ticoat assured her that the fugitives were safe. Then did she hesitate for a 
cago “ae course to take,but as I assumed my chair beside her,she composedly 
es fer : crossing her hands before her, waited for an explanation of this 

Had the horse guards, in the plenitude of the; : 
their taste, ordained that the 79th and 42nd bah ten rs sm et ‘ liea 
of their respective tartans, wear flannel kilts, and black worsted hose T could 
readily have fallen into the error of mistaking Mrs. Dalrymple f ‘ 

. : ! ple for a highlander 
in the new regu.ation dress—the spleuchan finding no mean representation in a 
capacious pincushion that hung down from her girdle, while a pair of sheers, not 
scissors, corresponded to the dirk. After several ineffectual efforts upon her 
, to make her vestment (I know not its fittin designation) cover more of her 
egs, than its length could possibly effect, and after.some most bland smiles 
ree elt bbeches, at dishabille, &c. were over, and that I had apologized most 
umbly for the unusually early hour of my call, I proceeded to open my nego- 
peer and unfurl my banner for the fray. 
Mi not adie aie -ecost arg a I, with vei I believe 
obtain our leave taki t trespassing upo 
your kindness, T have ventured pon an early call” nt 
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“Are taken in already,” said I, “and an order from the horse guanis com- 
to embark in twenty-four hours, so that in fact we scarcely Save Nia 


to look about us.” 
Dalrymple, eagerly. 
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“‘ Have you seen the Major,” said Mrs. 
“ Not to day,” I replied carelessly, “ but of course, during the morning we are 
sure to meet ; Ihave many thanks yet to give him for all his most kind at- 
t 


“I know he is most anxious to see you,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with a very 
culiar emphasis, and evidently desiring that I should inquire the reasons of this 
ary oP I, however, most hnonionly Soushere ing my curiosity, and ad- 
ded, that I should endeavour to find him on x 4 way to the barracks, and then 
ha: tly looking at my watch, [ pronounced it a full hour later than it really was, 
and promising to the evening, my last evening with them; I took my 
leave, and hurried away in no small flurry, to be once more out of reach of 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s fire, which I moment expected to open upon me. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE SUPPER. 

Power and I dined together, ¢e/e-a-tete, at the hotel, and sat chatting over my 
alventures with the mples, till nearly nine o’clock. 

“Come, Charley,” said he, at length, “I see your eye wandering very often 
towne the time-piece, another bumper, and I'll let you off. at shall it 
be 1” 

** What you like,” said I, upon whom three bottles of strong claret had al- 
ready made a very satisfactory impression. 

“Then champagne for the ‘ coup de grace,’ nothing like your vin mousseux 
for a critical moment, every bubble that rises sparkling to the surface 

rompts some bright thoughts, er elicits some brilliant idea, that would only 
fave been drowned in your more sober fluids—here’s to the girl you love, who 
ever she be.” ' 

“To her bright eyes, then be it,” said I clearing off a brimming goblet of 
nearly half the bottle, while my friend Power seemed multiplied into any given 
number of gentlemen, standing amid something like a glass manufactory of de- 
canters. 

r ‘T hope you feel steady enough for this business,” said my friend, examining 
me closely with the candle. 

“T’m an archdeacon,” muttered J, with one eye involuntarily closing. 

* You'll not let them double on you.” 

“ Trust me, old boy,” said I, endeavouring to look knowing. 

“T think you'll do,” said he, ‘so now march ; I'll wait for you here, and we'll 
g on board together, for old Cupples, the skipper, says he’ll certainly weigh by 

ay break.” 

“ Till then,” said I, ‘* good night,” as opening the door, I proceeded very cau- 
tiously to descend the stairs, affecting all the time considerable nonchalance, 
and endeavouring as well as my thickened utterance would permit to hum, “ Oh 
love is the soul of an Irish dragoon.” 

If 1 was not in the most perfect possession of my faculties in the house, the 
change to the open air certainly but little contributed to their restoration, and I 
scarcely felt myself in the street, when my brain became absolutely one whirl 
of maddened and confused excitement. Time and space are nothing to a man 
thus enJightened, so that it anpeared to me scarcely-a second had elapsed when 
I found myself standing in the Dalrymples’ drawing room. 

If a few hours had done much to metamorphose me, certes, they had done 
something for my fair friends also ; anything more unlike what they appeared in 
the morning, can scarcely be imagined ; Matilda in black, with her hair in heavy 
madonna bands upon her fair cheek, now paler even than usual, never seem- 
ed so handsome ; while Fanny, in a light blue dress,with blue flowers in her hair, 
and a blue sash, looked the most lovely piece of coquetry ever man set his eyes 
upon. The old major too was smartened up, and put into an old regimental coat 
that he had worn during the siege of Gibraltar; and lastly, Mrs: Dalrymple, her- 
self, was attired in a very imposing costume, that made her, to my not over ac- 
curate judgment, look very like an elderly bishop in a flame coloured cassock. 
Sparks was the only stranger, and wore upon his countenance, as I entered, a look 
of very considerable embarrassment, that even my thicksightedness could not fail 
of detecting. 

“ Parlez moi de l’amitie,” my friends. Talk to me of the warm embrace of 
your earliest friend, after years of absence ; the cordial and heartfelt shake hands 
of your old school companion, when in after years a chance meeting has brought 
you together, and you have had time and opportunity for becoming distinguished 
and in repute, and are rather a good hit to be known to, than otherwise—of the 
close grip you give your second when he comes up to say, that the gentleman 
with the loaded detonator opposite, won't fire, that he feels he’s in the wrong. 
Any orall of these together, very effective and powerful though they be, are 
light in the balance, when compared with the two handed compression you receive 
from the gentleman that expects you to marry one of his daughters. 

“ My dear "Malley, how goes it? thought yon’d never come,” said he, still 
holding me fast, and looking me full in the oe to calculate the extent to which 
my potations rendered his flattery feasible. 

“‘ Hurried to death, with preparations, I suppose,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, smi- 
ling blandly—*‘ then Fanny dear, some tea for him.” 

“ Oh, mamma, he does not like all that sugar—surely not,” said she, looking 
up with a most sweet expression, as though to say, I at least know his tastes. 

“I believed you were going without seeing us,” whispered Matilda, with a 
ye glassy look about the corner of her eyes. 

loquence was not just then my forte, so that I contented myself with a very 
intelligible look at Fanny, and a tender squeeze of Matilda’s hand, as I seated 
myself at the table. 

Scarcely had [ placed myself at the tea-table, with Matilda beside, and Fanny 
opposite me, each vieing with the other in their delicate and kind attentions, 
when I totally forgot all my poor friend Power’s injunctions and directions for my 
management. It is true, I remembered that there was a scrape of some kind or 
other to be got out of, and one requiring some dexterity, too, but what, or with 
whom, I could not for the life of me determine. What the wine had begun, the 
bright eyes completed, and, amid the witchcraft of silky tresses and sweet looks 
I lost all my reflection till the impression of an impending difficulty remained 
fixed in my mind, and I tortured my poor weak and erring intellect to detect it. 
At last, and by a mere chance, my eyes fell upon Sparks, and, by what mechan- 
ism I contrived it I know not, but I immediately saddled him with the whole of 
my annoyances, and attributed to him and to his fault any embarrassment I la- 
boured under. 

The physiological reason of the fact I'm very ignorant of, but for the truth and 
frequency I can well vouch, that there are certain people, certain faces, certain 
voices, certain whiskers, legs, waistcoats, and oidid Cosinn, that inevitably pro- 
duce the most striking effects upon the brain of a gentleman already excited by 
wine, and not exactly cognizant of his own peculiar fallacies. 

These effects are not merely produced among those who are quarrelsome in 
their cups, for I call the whole 14th to witness that I am not so; but to any per- 
son so disguised, the inoffensiveness of the object is no security, for I once knew 
an eight-day clock kicked down a barrack stairs by an old Scotch major, because 
he thought it was laughing at him. Tothis source alone, whatever it be, can I 
attribute the feeling of rising indignation with which I contemplated the luck- 
less cornet, who, seated at the fire, unnoticed and uncared for, seemed a very un- 
worthy object to vent anger or ill temper upon. 

“Mr. Sparks, I fear,” said I, endeavouring at the time to call up a look of 
very sovereign contempt, “‘ Mr. Sparks, I fear, regards my visit here in the light 
of an intrusion.” : 

Had poor Mr. Sparks been told to proceed incontinently up the chimney be- 
fore him, he could not have looked more aghast. Reply was quite out of his pow- 
er; so sudden and unexpectedly was this charge of mine made, that he could on- 
ly stare vacantly from one to the other, while I, warming with my subject, and 
perhaps—but I’ll not swear it—stimulated by a gentle pressure from a soft hand 
near me, continued: “If he thinks, for one moment, that my attentions in this 
family are in any way to be questioned by him, I can only say” 
_ “My dear O’Malley, my dear boy,” said the major, with the ‘look of a father- 
in-law in his eye. 

“ The spirit of an officer and a gentleman, spoke there,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
now carried beyond all prudence by the hope that my attack might arouse my 
dermant friend into a counter declaration : nothing, however, was farther from 
nah, who began to think he had been unconsciously drinking tea with five 
unatics. 

“Tf he supposes,” said I, rising from my chair, “ that his silence will pass with 
me as any palliation” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear! there will be a duel; papa dear, why don’t you speak to 
Mr. O'Malley *” 

“There now, O'Malley, sit down ; don’t you see you are quite in error?” 

“Then let him say so,” said I fiercely. 

. “ a) yes, to be sure,” said Fanny, “ do say it, say anything he likes, Mr. 
parks.’ 

“TI must say,” says Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘however sorry I may feel in my own 

house to condemn any one, that Mr. Sparks is very much in the wrong.” 

Poor Sparks looked like a man in a dream. 

“ Tf he will tell Charles—Mr. O’Malley, I mean”—said Matilda, blushing 

scarlet, “ that he meant nothing by what he said.” 

“ But I never s ver opened my lips,” cried the wretched man,at length, 
su ntly recovered to defend himself. 
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“ Then, by all the saints in the calendar, I must be mad,” said he, « 
have said any thing to offend you, O'Malley, J am sincerely sorry ont f] 

“ That will do, sir,” said I, witha look of royal condescension at the am-,> 
I considered as somewhat late in coming, and resumed my seat. _ 
This little intermezzo, it might be supposed, was rather calculated to inte 
the harmony of our evening : not so, however. I had apparently acquitted .* 
self like a hero, and was evidently in a white heat, in which | could be fash; 
into any shape. Sparks was humbled so far, that he would probably fee! se 
lief to make any > ; 80 that, by our opposite courses, we had both 4 
rived at a point, at w all the dexterity and address of the family had — 
long since aiming without success. Conversation then resumed its flow, and 
few minutes every trace of our late fracas had disappeared. re 

By degrees, I telt myself more and more disposed to turn my attention tow,;. 
Matilda, and, dropping my voice into a lower tone, opened a flirtation of g en 
determined kind. Fanny had, meanwhile, assumed a place beside Sparks -“) 
by the muttered tones that between them, I could plainly perceive ther 
were similarly occupied. ‘ major tock up the ‘“ Southern oan » y 
which he appeared deep in the contemplation, while Mrs. Dal. hersel bs 
ried her head in her embroidery, and neither heard nor saw any thing spend 
her. 4 

I know, unfortunately, but very little of what passed between myself and », 
fair companion ; I can only say that, when supper was announced at twelye nd 
hour later than usual,) I was sitting upon the sofa, with my arm round her w, . 
my cheek so close, that already her lovely tresses brushed my forehead, and he, 
breath fanned my burning brow. 

“ Supper, at last,” said the major, with a loud voice, to arouse us from ovr 
trance ~ ¢ tan without taking any mean 5 yer pad of looking unodsery§ 
ed. ‘Supper, Sparks: O’Malley, come now. It will be sometime before we «| 
meet this way again.” 

‘* Perhaps not so long, after all,” said I, knowingly. 

“Very likely not,” echoed Sparks, in the same key. 

**]’ve proposed for Fanny,” said he, whispering in my ear. 

“ Matilda's mine!” replied I, with the look of an emperor. 

“ A word with you, major,” said Sparks, his eye flashing with enthusiasm, »-4 
his cheek scarlet : “one word: I'll not detain you.” 

They withdrew into a corner for a few seconds, during which Mrs. Dalrym;'p 
amused herself by wondering what the secret could be ; why Mr. Sparks cou\¢:,; 
tell her ; and Fanny, meanwhile, pretended to look for something at a side tat). 
and never turned her head round. : 

“ Then give me your hand,” said the major, as he shook Sparks with a warm) 
of whose sincerity there could be no question. ‘ Bess, my love,” said he, a. 
dressing his wife—the remainder was lost in a whisper ; but, whatever it wes, 4 
evidently redounded to Spark’s credit, for, the next moment, a repetition of he 
hand-shaking took place, and Sparks looked the happiest of men. 

“ 4’ mon-tour,” thought I, “now,” as I touched the major’s arm, and Jed hn, 
tewards the window. hat I said may be one day matter of Major Dalrymy)e's 
memoirs, if he ever writes them ; but, for my part, I have not the least idea. | 
only know that, while I was yet speaking, he called over Mrs. Dal., who, i, 
phrenzy of joy, seized me in her arms, and embraced me ; after which I kissed 
her, shook hands with the major, kissed Matilda's hand, and laughed prodigious\y, 
as though I had done something confoundedly droli—a sentiment evidently parti- 
cipated in by Sparks, who laughed too, as did the others, and a merrier, hapy er 
party never sat down to supper. , 

“*Make your company pleased with themselves,” says Mr. Walker, in his 
original work upon dinner-giving, “and every thing goes on well.” Now, Maor 
Dalrymple, without having read the authority inquestion, probably because it was 
not written at the time, understood the principle fully as well as the police me- 
gistrate, and certainly was a proficient in the practice of it. 

To be sure, he possessed one grand requisite for success—he seemed most per. 
fectly happy himself. There was that air dégagé about him which, when an old 
man puts it on among his juniors, is so very attractive. Then the ladies, to, 
were evidently well pleased; and the usually austere mamma had relaxed |.er 
“rigid front” into a smile, in which any habitué of the house could have rec 
our fate. 

We eat, we drank, we ogled, smiled, squeezed hands beneath the table, and, 1 
fact, so pleasant a party had rarely assembled rownd the major’s mahogany. As 
for me, I made a full disclosure of the most buraing love, backed by a resolve to 
marry my fair neighbour, and settle upon her a considerably larger part of my 
native country, than I had ever even rode over. Sparks, on the other side, had 
opened his fire more cautiously ; but, whether taking courage from my bolduees, 
or perceiving with envy the greater estimation I was held in, was now going tie 
pace fully as fast as myself, and had commenced explanations of his intents 
with regard to Fanny that evidently satisfied her friends. Meanwhile, the we 
was passing very freely, and the hints half uttered an hour before, began now w 
be more openly spoken and canvassed. 

Sparks and I hob-nobbed across the table, and looked unspeakable things at 
each other ; the girls held down their heads ; Mrs. Dal. wiped her eyes; anc the 
major pronounced himself the happiest father in Europe. 

It was now wearing late, or rather early ; some grey streaks of dubious light 
were faintly forcing their way through the half-closed curtains, and the cread 
thought of parting first presented itself. A cavalry trumpet, too, at this moment 
sounded a call that aroused us from our trance of pleasure, and warned us that 
our minutes were few. A dead silence crept over all, the solemn fecling which 
leave-taking ever inspires was uppermost, and none spoke. ‘The major was te 
first to break it. 

“O'Malley, my friend; and you, Mr. Sparks; I must have a word with yo», 
boys, before we part.” . 

‘Here let it be, then, major,” said I, holding his arm, as he turned to leave 1he 
room: ‘here, now; we are all so deeply interested, no place is so fit.” 

“Well, then,” said the major, “as you desire it, now that I’m to regaru you 
both in the light of my sons-in-law—at least, as pledged to become so—it is 0: 
fair as respects” 

‘“T see, I understand perfectly,” interrupted I, whose passion for conducting 
the whole affair myself was gradually gaining on me; “‘ what you mean is, ‘et 
we should make known our intentions before some mutual friends ere we }é!; 
eh, wag eh, major?” 

“ Right, my boy, right on every point.” 

“Well, then, thought of Ve ; and, if you just send your server 
over to my quarters for our captain ; he’s the fittest person, you know, at sci * 
time.”’ 

‘* How considerate !”” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“‘ How perfectly just his idea is!” said the major. 

“ We'll, then, in his presence, avow our present and unalterable determ.<\ 
as regards your fair daughters, and as the time is short” _ 

Here I turned towards Matilda, who placed her arm within mine ; Sparss p> 
sessed himself of Fanny’s hand, while the major and his wife consulted for «’¢¥ 
seconds. 

“Well, O'Malley, all you propose is perfect. Now, then, for the capo2~ 
who shall he inquire for?” x 
“*Oh, an old friend of yours,” said I, jocularly ; ‘‘ you'll be glad to see him 

“Indeed !” said all together. 

“Oh, yes, quite a surprise, I’ll warrant it.” 

** Who can it be? who on earth is it ?” +f 

“You can’t guess,” added I, with a very knowing look ; “‘ knew you at Cer» 
a very intimate friend, indeed, if he tell the truth.”’ : 

A look of something like embarrassment passed around the circle, at 
words, while I, wishing to end the mystery, resumed : re 

“Come, then, who can be so proper for all parties at a moment like tis, °° 
mutual friend, Captain Power ?” death 

Had a shell fallen into the cold grouse pie in the midst of us, scattering ©") 
and destruction on every side, the effect could scarcely have been more mer 
than that my last words produced. Mrs. Dalrymple fell with a sough _ Moe 
floor, motionless as a corpse; Fanny threw herself screaming upon 4 $0") " 
tilda went off into strong hysterics upon the hearth-rug ; while the major a; f 
giving me a look a maniac might have envied, rushed from the room 1 seat a 
his pistols, with a most terrific oath to shoot somebody, whether Spare otis 
self, or both of us, on his return, I cannot say. Fanny’s sobs, and } penn 
cries, assisted by a dumning process by Mrs. Dal.’s heels upon the floor, aa 
most infernal concert, and effectually prevented any thing like thought oie [be 
tion, and, in all prohability, so overwhelmed was I at the sudden catastrop! em 
so innocently caused, I should have waited in due patience for the major * "™ 
had not Sparks seized my arm, and cried out— 4 

‘Run for it, O'Malley ; cut like fun, my boy, or we're done for. before e- 

“ Run! why '—what for !—where ?” said L stupified by the scene * — at 

‘‘ Here he is,” called out Sparks, throwing up the window: he sp ally, @ 
upon the stone sill, and leaped into the street. I followed mechanics. 
jumped after him, just as the major had reached the window : 4 ball w I speed J 
me, that soon determined my further movements ; so, putting 0° athless and 
flew down the street, turned the comer, and regained the hotel yor ssemmbli 
without a hat, while Sparks arrived a moment later, pale as 2 ghost, 2° 
like an aspen leaf. 

“Safe, by Jove !” said Sparks, throwing himself into a chair, 
breath. 

“Safe, at last,” said I, without well knowing why or for whe! ishos! 

“ You’ve had a sharp run for it, tly,” said Power, coolly, she 1x0" 
any curiosity az to the cause ; “and, now, let us on board ; there g°¢ 
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Sept. 5. 

SS , . . ay % os “ 
~~... The skipper is a surly old. fellow, and we must not lose his tide for 

v« 48°, saying, he proceeded to collect his cloak, cane, éc., and get ready for 


departure. 
Ten Thousand A Dear. 


\(k. TITMOUSE THE HEIR-APPARENT OF AN EARL!! 


1; the reader had reverently cast his eye over the pages of that glittering cen- 
s of aristocratic literature, and inexhaustible solace against the ennui of a wet 
| mean Debrett's Peerage, his attention could not have failed to be riveted, 
“*" jgst agalaxy of brilliant but minor stars, by the radiance of one transcend- 
~ . constellation. Behold; hush; tremble !—*“ Aveusrus Mortimer Puanta- 
“7 Fitz-Urse, Eart or Drepptincton, Viscount Frrz-Urset, ano Baron 
DesLINCOURT ; Knicut or tHe Gotpen Firece; K.G., G. C. B., D.C.L., 
RS. de. &e. &e.; Lieutenant-General in the army, Colonel in the 37th 
regiment of Light Dragoons; Lord Lieutenant of ——shire ; elder brother of 
Trinity House ; formerly Lord Steward of the Household; succeeded his 
or Percy Constantine Frrz-Urse as fifth Earl, and twentieth in the Ba- 
- ony, January 10th, 1795; married April 1, 1789, the Right Hon. Lady Philippa 
Emmeline Blanche Macspleuchan, agin of Archibald, ninth Duke of Tan- 
on, K.T., and has issue anjonly child, 

“Ceca Pattipea Leorpotpina PLanracenet, born June 10, 1790. 

. Town residence, Grosvenor Square. 

« Seats, Gruneaghoolaghan Castle, Galway ; Tre-ardevoraveor Manor, Corn- 
|, Limryllwerwpliglly Abbey, N. Wales; Tullyclachnach Palace, N. Bri- 
'... Poppleton Hall, Hertfordshire. 
 Earldom, by patent, 1667; —— Barony, by writ of summons, Hen. II.” 

Now, as to the above tremendous list of seats and residences, be it observed 
vat the existence of two of them, viz., Grosvenor Square and Poppleton Hall, 
as tolerably well ascertained by the residence of the august proprietor of them, 
4 the expenditure therein of his princely revenue of £5000 a-year. The ex- 
ence of the remaining ones, however, the names of which the diligent chroni- 
“or has preserved with such scrupulous accuracy, had become somewhat proble- 
vnatical since the era of the civil wars, and the physical derangement of the 
_ face of the earth in those parts, which one may conceive to have taken place 
-pgsequent upon those events; those imposing feudal residences having been 
snginally erected in positions so carefully. selected with a view to their security 
against aggression, as to have besome totally inaccessible ; and, indeed, unknown, 
-o the present inglorious and degenerate race, no longer animated by the spirit of 
-yivalry and adventure. 

““r[ have now recovered My breath, after my bold flight into the resplendent re- 
sous of aristocracy ; but My eyes are still dazzled.) 
° The reader may by this time have got an intimation that Tittlebat Titmouse, 

, madder freak of fortune than any which her incomprehensible ladyship hath 
_nerto exhibited in the pages of this history, is far on his way towards a dizzy 
» ic of greatness,—viz., that he has now, owing tu the verdict of the Yorkshire 
‘yy, taken the place of Mr. Aubrey, and become heir-expectant to the oldest 
arony in the kingdom—between it and him only one old peer, and his sole child 
_,, unmarried daughter intervening. Behold the thing demonstrated to your 
very eye, in the following pedigree, which is only our former one a little ex- 
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GEOFFREY DE DRELINCOURT, 
Summoned as Baron, by writ, 12th Hen. II. 
From him descend, 


Henry Dreddlington, sixteenth Baron by writ, 
created Ear oF DREDDLINGTON, 1667. 


| 


Dreddlington (of Yatton) 


Charles, 17th Baron 
and 2d Earl. younger brother. 











‘eoffrey, 18th Baron S. wg 
and ” Earl.) (Harry D.) (Charles D.) 
‘John, 19th Baron C riz. 
and 4th Earl.) = B 
(Stephen, eldest (Geoffrey D.) 
=m brother.) 2d brother.) 
Augustus Mortimer, | | 
20th Baron and x= = 
5th Earl.) (Titmouse D. (Aubrey D. and 
Raa and sole heir.) sole heir.) 
—_~ 


(Lady Cecilia, (TiTTLEBAT TiTMOUSE.) (Charles Aubrey.) 


only child.) 

From the above, I think it will appear, that on the death of the fifth earl and 
ventieth baron, the earldom would be extinct, and the barony would descend 
ipon the Lady Cecilia; and that, in the event of her dying without issue in the 
\ifetume of her father, Tittlebat Titmouse would become Lory Dre tincourt 
twenty-first in the barony ;) and in the event of her dying without issue, after 

her father's death, TirrLeBat TirmousE would become the twenty-second Lorp 
Deetincourt; one or other of which two splendid positions, but for the enter- 
rising agency of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, would have been occupied 
» Cusrtes Ausrey, Esq.; on considering which, one cannot but remember a 
saying of an ancient poet, who seems to have kept as keen an eye upon the 
naccountable frolics of the goddess Fortune as this history shows that I have. 
lisa passage which any little schoolboy will translate to his mother or his 
—— ‘‘Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet.” 
At the time of which I am writing, the Earl of Dreddlington was about sixty- 
ver. years old; and he would realize the idea of an incarnation of the sublimest 
He was of rather a slight make, and, though of a tolerably advanced 
ze, stood as straight as an arrow His hair was glossy, and white as snow ; 
ais features were of an aristocratic cast; their expression was severe and 
haughty ; and there was not the slightest trace of intellect perceptible in them. 
fis manner and demeanor were pi cold, imperturbable, inaccessible ; wher- 
er he went—so to speak—he radiated cold. Poverty embittered his spirit, as 
ofty birth and ancient descent generated the pride I have spoken of. With 
calm and supreme self-satisfaction did he look down upon all lower in the 
rage than himself! and as for a newly-created peer, he looked at him with 
‘able disdain. Amongst his few equals he was affable enough; amongst 
‘ inferiors he exhibited an insupportable appearance of condescension—one 
excited a wise man’s smile of pity and contempt, and a fool's anger— 
sowever, equally naught to the Earl of Dreddlington. If any one could 
ie entured upon @ post-mortem examination of so august a structure as the 
“arcs carcase, his heart would probably have been found to be of the size of a 
‘nd his brain very soft and flabby ; both, however, equal to the small oc- 

‘ons, wluch, from time to time, called for the exercise of their functions. The 

‘er Was occupied almost exclusively by two feelings—love of himself and 
‘giiter, (because upon her would descend his barony ;) the latter exhibited its 

‘wers (supposing the brain to be the seat of the mind) in mastering the military 

> requisite for nominal soldiership ; the game of whist ; the routine of petty 

ess in the House of Lords; and the etiquette of the court. One branch of 
selul knowledge he had, however, completely mastered—that which is so ably 
lensed in Debrett ; and he became a sort of oracle in such matters. As for 
poles, he professed Whig principles—and was, indeed, a blind and bitter 

‘usan. In attendance to his senatorial duties, he practised an exemplary 

“ually 5 was always to be found in the House at its sitting and rising ; and 

‘ oxce, On any Occasion, great or small, voted against his party. He had 
‘ecu heard to speak in a full House ; first, because he never could muster 

" cnough for the purpose ; secondly, because he never had anything to say ; 
astly, lest he should compromise his dignity, and destroy the prestige of his 

) S08, by not speaking better than any one present. His services were not, 
“vet, entirely overlooked; for, on his party coming into office for a few 
weeks, (they knew it could be for no longer a time,) they made him Lord Stew- 
wath the Household ; which was thenceforth an epoch to which he referred 

y event of his life, great and small. The great object of his ambition, ever 

wrth had been of an age to form large and comprehensive views of action and 
duct, and conceive su perior designs, and achieve distinction amongst mankind 
~.,,’ *© obtain a step in the peerage; for considering the antiquity of his 
“iy, and dis ample, nay superfluous pecuniary means—so much more than 
~2ate to support his present double dgnisy of earl and baron—he thought it 
sonable return for his eminent political services to obtain the step 
_ "Re coveted. But his anxiety on this point had been recently increased a 
iy sand-fold by one circumstance. A gentleman who held an honorable and 
vee ie Official situation in the House, and who never had treated the Earl of 
oo a. with that profound obsequiousness which the Earl conceived to be 
E. tide on the contrary, had presumed to consider himself a man and an 
linhing hie z rt be with the Earl—had, a short time before, succeeded in estab- 
eatlies ri . to an earldom that had long been dormant, and was of creation 
wend slams that of Dreddlington. The Earl of Dreddlington took this unto- 
peared to toe an - much to heart, that for some months afterwards he ap- 
ever the Earl of Pan ; aan bes pein coe a dreadful inward s when- 
mectable state of thre arren made his appearance in the House. For this la- 

gs there was but one remedy—a Marquisate—at 





““ch the earl gazed with all the intense desire 
‘on t of an old and feeble ape at 
“0a nut, just above his reach, and which he beholds at length gras dl and 


ci ee 


ieties of this life, I must do the sf Dreddlisgvon the j , 
oi eninge ‘do the Earl of the justice to say, 


re apepealed tome in the Script 
lew e state of things around him, it was evident that the Author of th ld 
had decreed the existence of regular tions of soci TOO ae 


Fore misty Dee we enb prensa sods night in the House by the leader of his party, 
** Oh, where DEGREE is shaken, 


Which is the ladder to ail high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! 

Take but DEGREE away,—untune that string, 

And, hark! what discord follows! each thing meets, 

In mere appugnancy !” 
When the earl discovered that this was the production of Shakspeare, he con- 
ceived a great respect for him, and purchased a copy of his works, and had them 
splendidly bound; never to be opened, however, except at that one place where 
the famous passage in question was to be found. Since, thought the earl, such 
is clearly the order of Providence in this world, why should it not be so in the 
next! He felt certain that then there would be found corresponding differences 
and degrees, in analogy to the differences and degrees existing upon earth ; and 
with this view had read and endeavored to comprehend a very dry but learned 
book—Butler’s Analogy, lent him by his brother, a bishop. This consolatory 
couclusion of the earl’s was greatly strengthened by a passage of scripture, from 
which he had once heard his brother preach—‘ In my Father's house are Many 
MANSION’S ; if it had not been so, I would have told you.” On grounds such as 
these, after much conversation with several old brother peers of his own rank, he 
and they—those wise and good men—came to the conclusion that there was no 
real ground for apprehending so grievous a misfortune as the huddling together 
hereafter of the great and small into one miscellaneous and ill-assorted assem- 
blage ; but that the rules of precedence, in all their strictness, as being founded 
in the nature of things, would meet with an exact observance, so that every one 
should be ultimately and eternally happy in the company of his equals. The 
Earl of Dreddlington would have, in fact, as soon supposed, with the deluded 
Indian, that in his voyage to the next world— 

‘*His faithful dog should bear him company ;” 

as that his lordship should be doomed to participate the same regions of heaven 
with any of his domestics ; unless, indeed, by some, in his view, not improbable 
dispensation, it slould form an ingredient in their cup of happiness in the next 
world, there to perform those offices—or analogous ones—for their old masters, 
which they had performed upon earth. As the Earl grew older, these just, and 
rational, and Scriptural views, became clearer, and his faith firmer. Indeed, it 
might be said that he was in a manner ripening for immortality—for which his 
noble and lofty nature, he felt, was fitter, and more likely to be in its clement, 
than it could possibly be in this dull degraded, and confused world. He knew 
that there his sufferings in this inferior stage of existence would be richly re- 
compensed ; for sufferings indeed he had, though secret, arising from the 
scanty means which had been allotted to him for the purpose of maintaining 
the exalted rank to which it had pleased God to callhim. The long series of 
exquisite mortifications and saline privations arising from this inadequacy of 
means, had, however, the Earl doubted not, been designed by Providence as a 
trial of his constancy, and from which he would, in due time, issue like thrice- 
refined gold. Then also would doubtless be remembered in his favor the innu- 
merable instances of his condescension in mingling in the most open manner with 
those who were unquestionably his inferiors, sacrificing his own feelings of lofty 
and fastidious exclusiveness, and endeavoring to advance the interests, and, as 
far as influence and example went, polish and refine the manners of the lower 
orders of society. Such is an outline—alas, how faint and imperfect! of the 
great and good man, the Earl of Dreddlington. As for his domestic and family 
circumstances, he had been a widower for some fifteen years, his Countess hav- 
ing brought him but one child, Lady Cecilia Philippa Leopoldina Plantagenet, 
who was, in almost all respects, the counterpart of her illustrious father. She 
resembled him not a little in feature, only that she partook of the plainness of 
her mother. Her complexion was delicately fair; but her features had no other 
expression than that of a languid hauteur Her upper eyelids drooped as if she 
could hardly er them open; the upper jaw projected considerably over the 
under one ; and her front teeth were prominent and exposed. She seemed to 
take but little interest in any thing on earth, so frigid was she, and inanimate. In 
person, she was of average height, of slender and well-proportioned figure, and 
an erect and graceful carriage, only that she had a habit of throwing her head 
a little backward, that gave her a singularly disdainful appearance. She had 
reached her twenty-seventh year without having had an eligible offer of mar- 
riage, though she would be the possessor of a barony in her own right, and £5000 
a-year; a circumstanee which, it may be believed, not a little embittered her. 
She inherited her father’s pride in all its plenitude. You should have seen the 
haughty couple sitting silently side by side in the old-fashioned yellow family 
carriage, as they drove round the crowded park, returning the salutations of those 
they met in the slightest manner possible. A glimpse of them at such a mo- 
ment would have given you afar more just and lively notion of their real charac- 
ter, than the most anxious and labored description of mine. 

Ever since the first Earl of Dreddlington had, through a bitter pique conceived 
against his eldest son, the second earl, diverted the principal family revenues to 
the younger branch, leaving the title to be supported by only £5000 a-year, there 
had heen a complete estrangement between the elder and the younger—the titled 
and the monied—branches of the family. On Mr. Aubrey’s attaining his majority, 
however, the present earl sanctioned overtures being made towards a reconcilia- 
tion, being of opinion that Mr. Aubrey, and Lady Cecilia might, by imtermar- 
riage, effect a happy re-union of family interests; an object, this, that had long 
lain nearer his heart than any other upon earth, till, in fact, it became a kind of 
passion. Actuated by such considerations, he had done more to conciliate Mr. 
Aubrey than he had ever done towards any one onearth. It was, however, in 
vain. Mr. Aubrey’s first delinquency was, an unqualified and enthusiastic adop- 
tion of Tory principles. Now, all the Dreddlingtons, from time whereof the me- 
mory of man runneth not to the contrary, had been firm unflinching Tories, till 
the father of the present earl quietly walked over one day to the other side of 
the House of Lords, completely fascinated by a bit of riband which the minister 
held up before him: and before he had sat in that wonder-working region, the 
ministerial side of the house, twenty-four hours, he discovered that the true sig- 
nification of the word Tory was bigot—and of Whig, patriot: and he stuck to that 
version till it transformad him into a gold stick, in which capacity he died, hav- 
ing repeatedly and solemnly impressed upon his son the necessity and advantage 
of taking the same view of public affairs, with a view to arrive at similar results. 
And in the way in which he had been trained up, most religiously had gone the 
earl; and see the result: he, also, attained to eminent and responsible office— 
to wit, that of Lord Steward of the Household. Now, things standing thus— 
how could the earl so compromise his principles, and directly injure his party, by 
suffering his daughter to marry a Tory! Great grief and vexation of spirit did 
this matter, therefure, occasion to that excellent nobleman. But, secondly, 
Aubrey not only declined to marry his cousin, but clenched his refusal, and sealed 
his final exclusion from the dawning good opinion and affections of the earl, by 
marrying some one else—Miss St. Clair. Thenceforth there was a great gulf 
between the Earl of Dreddlington and the Aubreys. Whenever they happened 
to meet, the earl greeted him with an elaborate bow, and a petrifying smile ; but 
for the last seven years, not one syllable had passed between them. As for 
Mr. Aubrey, he had never been otherwise than amused at the eccentric airs of 
his magnificent kinsman. Now, was it not a hard thing for the earl to bear— 
namely, the prospect there was that his barony and estates might devolve upon 
this same Aubrey, or his issue? for Lady Cecilia, alas! enjoyed but precarious 
health, and her chances of marrying seemed daily arg omy. 5 This was a thorn 
in the poor earl’s flesh ; a source of constant worry to him, sleeping and waking : 
and proud as he was, and with such good reason, he would have gone down on 
his knees ane prayed to heaven te avert so direful a calamity—to see his daughter 
married. 

Such being the relative position of Mr. Aubrey and the Earl of Dreddlington 
at the time when this history opens, it is easy for the reader to imagine the lively 
thterest with which the earl first heard of the tidings that a stranger had set up 
a title to the whole of the Yatton estates ; and the silent but profound anxiety 
with which he continued to regard the progress of the affair. He obtained, from 
time to time, by means of confidential enquiries instituted by his solicitor, a ge- 
neral notion of the nature of the new claimant’s pretensions ; but, with a due 
degree of delicacy towards his unfortunate kinsman, he studiously concealed the 
interest he felt in so important a family question as the succession to the Yatton 
property. The earl and his daughter were exceedingly anxious to sce the claim- 
ant ; and when he heard that that claimant was a gentleman of “ decided Whig 
principles "—the earl was very near setting it down as a sort of special Provi- 
dence in his favor; and one that, in the natural order of things, would lead to 
the accomplishment of the other wishes of the earl. Who knew but that, before 
a twelvemonth had passed over, the two branches of the family might not be in 
a fair way of being re-nnited—and thus, amongst other incidents, invest the ear! 
with the virtual patronage of the borough of Yatton, and, in the event of their 
return to power, strengthen his claim upon his party for his long-coveted marqul- 
sate? Urgent business had carried him to the continent a few days before the 
trial of the ejectment at York? and he did not return till a day or two after the 
Court of King’s Bench had solemnly declared the validity of the plaintiff's title 


to the Yatton tty, and consequently established his right of succession to 
the barony of incourt. Of this event a lengthened account was given In one 
of the Yorkshire papers which fell under the earl’s eye the day after his arrival 


from abroad ; to the report of the decision of the question of law, was ap- 


pended the following sable 
; “ In consequence of the above decision, Mr. Aubrey, we are able to state on 
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the best authority, has given formal notice of his intention 
of the Yatton property without farther litigation * 
amends in his power to those whom he ha 
jored. He has also accepted 
tired from i ; so that the a 
cerely hope that the new ietor atton will ei 
bonocch, wall eames Eee his intention of doing so, or give his ° 
and decisive support to some of decided Whig principles. | a a ; 
prompt—for the enemy is vigilant and crafty. Men of Yatton! To the tie ny 
—Mr. Titmouse is now, we believe, in London. This fortunate gentleman is 
not only now in ion of the fine property of Yatton, with an unincum var 
rent-roll of from twelve to fifteen thousand a tory and a vast accumulation of 
rents to be handed over by the late possessor, but is now next but one in succes- 
sion to the earldom of Dreddlington and barony of Drelincourt, with the 
family estates annexed thereto. We believe this is the oldest barony in te 
kingdom. It must be a source of great gratification to the present earl to 
know that his probable successor professes the same liberal and enlightened 
litical opinions, of which his lordship has, during his long and distinguished poli- 
tical life, been so able and consistent a supporter.” 

The Earl of Dreddlington was slightly flustered on reading the above para- 
graph. He perused it several times with increasing satisfaction. The time had 
at length arrived for him to take decisive steps; nay, duty tu his newly-discoy- 
ered kinsman required it. 

Messrs. ‘Titmouse and Gammon were walking arm-in-arm down Oxford- 
street, on their return from some livery-stables, where they had been looking at 
a horse which Titmouse was thinking of purchasing, when an incident occurred. 
which ruffled him nota little. He had been recognised and publicly accosted by 
a vulgar fellow, with a yard-measure in his hand, and a large parcel of dra 
under his arm—in fact, by our old friend, Mr. Huckaback. Tn vain did Mr. Tite 
mouse affect, for some time, not to see his old acquaintance, and to be earnestly 
engaged in conversation with Mr. Gammon. 

“Ah, Titty !—Titmouse! Well, Mister Titmouse—how are you !—Devilisk 
long time since we met!” Titmouse directed a look at him that he wished 
could have blighted him, and quickened his pace without taking any farther no- 
tice of the presumptuous intruder. Huckaback’s blood was up, however,— 
roused by this ungrateful and insolent treatment from one who had been under 
such great obligations to him; and quickening his pace, also, he kept alongside 
with Titmouse. 

“Ah,” continued Huckaback, “why do you cut me in this way, Titty? 
You aren’t ashamed of me, surely? Many’s the time you’ve tramped up and 
down Oxford-street, with your bundle and yard-imeasure” 

_“ Fellow!” at longi exclaimed Titmouse indignantly, “’Pon my life I'll 
give you in charge if you go on so! Be off, you low fellow!—Dem vu 
brute !” he subjoined in a lower tone, bursting into perspiration, forhe bad not 
forgotten the insolent pertinacity of Huckaback’s disposition. 

“My eyes! Give me incharge? Come, I like that, rather—You vagabond! 
Pay me what you owe me! You're a swindler! You owe me fifty pounds, 
youdo! You sent a man to rob me!” 

‘Will any one get a constable!” enquired Titmouse, who had grown as white 
as death. The little crowd that was collecting round them began to suspect, 
from Titmouse’s agitated appearance, that there must be some foundation for the 
charges made against him. 

“Oh, go, get a constable! Nothing I should like better! Ah, very fine 
gentleman,—what’s the time of day, when chaps like you are wound up so 
high?” 

, AE interference was in vain. Huckaback got more abusive and noisy ; 
no constable was at hand; so, to escape the intolerable interruption and nui- 
sauce, he beckoned a coach off the stand, which was close by; and, Titmouse 
and he stepping into it, they were soon out of sight and hearing of Mr. Huck- 
aback. Having taken a shilling drive, they alighted, and walked towards 
Covent Garden. As they approached the hotel, they observed a yellow 
chariot, at once elegant and somewhat old fashioned, rolling away from the 
door. 

‘‘ T wonder who that is,” said Gammon; “ it’s an earl’s coronet on the panel ; 
and an old gentleman was sitting low down in the corner” — 

‘‘ Ah—it’s no doubt a fine thing to be a lord, and all that—but I°ll answer for 
it, some of ’em’s as poor as a church mouse,” replied Titmouse as they entered 
the hotel. At that moment the waiter, with a most profound bow, presented 
him with a letter and a card, which had only the moment before been left for 
him. The card was 


Che Earl of Dreddlington’s, 


and there was written on it, in pencil, in rather a feeble and hurried character— 
‘* For Mr. Titmouse.” 

‘My stars, Mr. Gammon!” exclaimed Titmouse excitedly, addressing Mr. 
Gammon, who also seemed greatly interested by the occurrence. They both 
repaired to a vacant table at the extremity of the room ; and Titmouse, with not 
a little trepidation, hastily breaking a large seal which contained the earl’s fa- 
mily arms, with their crowded quarterings and grim supporters—better appre- 
ciated by Gammon, however, than by Titmouse—opened the ample envelope, 
and, unfolding its thick gilt-edged enclosure, read as follows :— 

‘The Earl of Dreddlingtonhas the honor of waiting upon Mr. Titmouse, in whom he 
is very happy to have, so unexpectedly, discovered so near a kinsman. On the event 
which has brought this to pass, the Earl congratulates himself not less than Mr. Titmouse, 
and hopes for the earliest opportunity of a personal introduction. 

‘* The Ear! leaves town to-day, and will not return till Monday next, on wh'ch day he 
begs the favor of Mr. Titmouse’s company to dinner. He may depend upon its being 
strictly a family re-union ; the only person present, besides Mr. Titmouse and the Earl, 
being the Lady Cecilia. 








‘Grosvenor Square, Thursday. 
‘© TiITTLEBAT TITMOUSE, Esq., &c. &c.’’ 


As soon as Titmouse had read the above, still holding it in his hand, he gazed 
at Gammon with mute apprehension and delight. Of the existence, indeed, of 
the magnificent personage who had just introduced himself, Titmouse had cer- 
ante heard, from time tu time, since the commencement of the proceedings 
which had just been so successfully terminated. He had seen it, to be sure; 

but, asa sort of remote splendor, like that of a fixed star which gleamed brightly, 

but at too vast a distance to have any sensible influence, or even to arrest his 

attention. After a little while, Titmouse began to chatter very volubly ; but 

Gammon, after reading over the note once or twice, seemed not much inclined 
for conversation; and, had Titmouse been accustomed to observation, he might 

have gathered, from the eye and brow of Gammon, that that gentleman’s mind 
was very deeply occupied by some matter or other, probably suggested by the 
incident which had just taken place. Titmouse, by and by, called for pens, ink, 
and paper,—‘ the very best gilt-edged paper, mind,”—and prepared to reply to 
Lord Dreddlington’s note. Gammon, however, who knew the peculiarities of 
his fiiend’s style of correspondence, suggested that he should draw up, and Tit- 
mouse copy the following note. ‘This was presently done ; but when Gammon 
observed how thickly studded it was with capital letters, the numerous flourishes 
with which it was garnished, and its more than questionable orthography, he pre- 
vailed on Titmouse, after some little difficulty, to allow him to transcribe the 
note which was to be sent to Lord Dreddlington. Here it is. 

‘‘Mr. Titmouse begs to present his compliments to the Earl of Dreddlington, and to 
express the high sense he entertains of the kind consideration evinced by his Lordship 
in his call and note of to-day. 

‘One of the mnst gratifying circumstances connected with Mr. Titmouse’s recent 
success, is the distinguished alliance which his Lordship has been su prompt and courteous 
in recognising. Mr. Titmouse will feel the greatest pleasure in availing himselfof the 
Earlof Dreddlington’s invitation to dinner on Monday next. 

‘* Cabbage-Stalk Hotel, Thursday- 

“ The Right Honorable, the Earl of Dreddlington, &c. &c.” 

“Have you a ‘Peerage’ here, waiter!” inquired Gammon, as the waiter 
brought him a lighted taper. Debrett was shortly laid before him ; and, turnin 
to the name of Dreddlington, he read over what has been already laid before the 
reader. “Humph—‘ Lady Cecilia’—here she is—his daughter—I thought as 
much,—I see!” ‘This was what passed through his mind, as—having left Tit- 
mouse, who set off to deposit a card and the above “‘ Answer’ at Lord Dred- 
dlington’s—he made his way towards the delectable regions in which their office 
was situated—Safiron Hill.—‘*’Tis curious—amusing—interesting, to observe 
his progress” —continued Gammon, to himself— 

“ Tag-rag—and his daughter, 

“ Quirk—and his daughter, 

“ The Earl of Dreddlington—and his daughter. How many more’ Happy £ 
happy ! happy Titmouse !” 


Tue tare W. pe Winton Esg.—Lord Ducie has purchased the hunting es- 
tablishment of the late lamented Walter de Winton, Esq., of Maeslough Castle, 
M. P. for Radnorshire ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that although the 
whole were offered for £800, yet at the auction they realised £1,300. our 
tablishment consisted of ten hunters, the dog pack of twenty-seven high- 
fox-hounds, the bitch-pack of thirty-four, and the young hounds, fit Pe enter, — 
med and registered, of twenty-one. They were selected and beet fom comes’ 
the best packs in the kifigdom, and are extremely beautiful — whee 
also included the whole of the kennel appointments, @ ese 0 ee oo pve 
ter, and several spaniels. Lord Ducie was pu . a mr te 
horses, the whole of which fetched high prices. It is muc = ones : good 
pack of fox-hounds should still be kept up in , worthy 
cessor may be found to Mr. de 


Winton, whose princel or ity and kind- 
ness of disposition diffused content ed bappiness throughout neighbourhood 











where he resided. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


It is our painful duty to announce the death of James Jackson, Esq. of Filo- 
rence, Ala. He expired on the 17th ultimo at his own residence, having been 
ill less than three weeks. Mr. Jackson was in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
The “Florence Gazette” thus notices the sad event :— 

“The deceased was born in Ballibay, county of Monaghan, Ireland, the 28th 
October, 1782. He emigrated to the United States and lived many years in 
Nashville, Tennessee. The evening of his day has been spent among us. 

“Mr. Jackson was equal to most men we have known, in native vigor of in- 
tellect. He possessed a clear, discriminating judgment, and great firmness of 
purpose. He was a man of strong passions, had a warm heart, and a liberal 
hand. The claims of suffering humanity were never presented to him in vain. 
‘Those whom he believed to be his friends, he never deserted, even if all others 
did. He was a liberal contributor to objects of public benefit, and ever ready to 
patronise what he was convinced would advance the highest interests of the 
country of his adoption. 

“In his death our county has lost ene of its most intelligent, enterprising, 
and influential citizens. His family has been bereaved of a fond husband and an 
indulgent father. Long will his loss be felt and his memory cherished by those 
who knew him best.” 

Mr. Jackson was a prominent supporter of the Turf in the South West, and 
had invested from his ample means a large sum in blood stock. He made 
many valuable importations from England, either individually or in company 
with some relatives; among the most distinguished of these importations are 
Leviathan, Glencoe, and St. Giles. He himself bred a great number of those 
performers upon the turf, that have given such ascendancy to the stock of Le- 
viathan in the South West. The eulogy which is paid him in the above brief 
extract, speaks the unanamous opinion of his friends in Alabama and Tennessee ; 
and it is grateful to our own feelings to be able from personal acquaintance fully 
to confirm such encomiums upon the deceased. When we can command more 
leisure it may be in our power to prepare an extended notice of Mr. Jackson, that 
shall present some interesting facts regarding his career upon the turf and his 
experience in perfecting the breed of horses. 








New Course at Chicago, Ill.—A gentleman writes us, under date of the 19th 
ult., to the following effect :—“ A knot of good fellows, driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances from old Gotham, have, in solemn conclave, resolved to organize a 
Jockey Club in the Queen City of the Lakes, beautiful Chicago; and have re- 
quested me, as an ‘ old pin,’ tocall upon ‘ York’s Tall Son’ for a copy of the 
Constitution and Bye Laws of the Union Course Jockey Club, and I trust you 
will ‘ forgive the trespass.’ We propose making three days play, commencing 
on the first Wednesday in September next. We have not a string of fast crabs 
in our capacious stables, but hold one or two that can keep sound skins when 
the prairie is on fire, and shortly expect one that ‘will be heard of.’ We have 
some trotting nags, not “ Ned Forrest’s”’ ’tis true, but they can get close into 


the neighborhood of the ‘ thirties,’ which is doing the clean thing “ a ing 





country.” 


Extract of a private letter from Nashville, Tenn. :— : 
“T have just learned the death of Mr. James Jackson. I regret him as a 


friend, as a gentleman, as a breeder of fine stock, and an encourager of the 
Turf. You may be assured, Sir, he is a lamentable loss to us. 

‘‘ We have every prospect of fine sport, and if Wagner’s laurels are here lost, 
do not be surprised. He is, however, truly a fine horse and seems doing well ; 
but his pins are not exactly right—or, I think so. The likeness you gave of him 
is too handsome, and by no means strong enough ; and the same may be said of 
the painting of Belshazzar, who is destined to distinction among us, but he has 
formidable rivals in Leviathan and Pacific, both of whom are sure to produce 
race-horses from the right sort of mares.” 


Abdallah.—This fine son of Mambrino, which we purchased last Spring for 
Mr. Hunt, of Lexington, Ky., has made a very fine season there. There are 
three of his four year olds here which will be matched for $1000 each, against 
the get of any other horse in the Union. His stock is worth 20 per cent. more 
for the road and trotting turf than any other in this vicinity, and if his present 
owner is willing to dispose of him we can obtain for the horse on Long Island 


more than double the price originally paid for him. 


The “ Wacner” Course.—The race course at Holly Springs, Miss., has re- 
cently passed into the hands of Maj. Wu. W. Girt, who gives it the name at 
the head of this paragraph. His Fall Meeting commences on the 26th of Oct. 
next, and purses are advertised for races at all distances. 


The Northern Light, is the name of a beautiful Yacht, of 70 tons, owned by 
Ww. B. Wixcuester, Esq., of Boston, which we had the pleasure of examining 
during a visit to that city some time since. She is a great favorite among the 
citizens of the modern Athens, and we should have directed attention to her 
with great pleasure ere this but that our notes got mislaid. The Bostonians are 
quite inclined for a match with the On-ca-hye, belonging to our distinguished fel- 
low citizen, Joan C. Stevens, Esq., but there is such a disparity in the tonnage 
of the two vessels, the latter being more than double the size of the former, 
that we do not anticipate atrial. The whole cost of the Northern Light, Mr. 
W. informed us, was $7,000, while the cost of the On-ca-hye was not far from 
$45,000. The Northern Light is 62 feet from stem to stern, and 17} feet beam ; 
depth of hold 8 feet ; draft 93 feet; whole length of masts 64 and 66 feet ; 

length of keel (a single stick) 45 feet. Her frame is of white oak and immensely 
strong ; there were 17 tons of copper dross and iron used in building her. She 
is schooner-rigged, with very raking masts, and carries a stay-sail. She has a 
jib but never uses"it, and a break, instead of a flush, deck. She is very taste- 
fully painted and is fitted up comfortably rather than expensively. The Messrs. 
Winehester have devoted much time and expense to improvements in Naval 
Architecture and it must be gratifying to them to feel that their exertions are 
duly appreciated by their fellow citizens. As the Northern Light is without a 
rival ‘Down East,” we hope Mr. W. may be induced to bring her round here, 
and give the “ Vincent Bursley,” “ The Dream,” and others, a taste of her qua- 
lity. Her appearance in our harbor would give great pleasure to the many friends 
of her owner here, while our citizens would be gratified at an opportunity of 
giving him and his a cordial welcome. 





Joun W. Kennepy, Esq., of Lancaster, Ky., claims the name of Burdoc for 
a sucking colt by Medoc, dam by Kosciusko. Also that of Tivis for a 4 yr. old 
colt by John Richards, dam by Wilson. Also that of John C. Young 
for a 4yr. old by John Richards, dam by Trumpator. 


Death of Caroline Malone.—We regret to learn the death of this fine filly, in- 
telligence of which reached us in the following letter from her trainer :— 

Krneston, Autau Co., Ala., - ’ . 

Dear Friend P.—It is with the greatest pain imaginable that ‘Ihave to’ inform 

ou of the death of the bay filly Caroline Malone, four years old past, by Imp. 

eviathan out of the own sister to Betsey Malone. She departed this life last 
evening, the 22d, after the short illness of six hours. She died with the Botts. 

Yours respectfully, Joun R. Reppicx. 








Eagle Course.—Gentlemen intending to make nominations to the Sweep- 
stakes that are now to come off over the Eagle Course at Trenton, are re- 
minded that they close on the 15th inst. 


A Trotting Match, for $200 a side, came off on Thursday last as follows, over 


the Beacon Course, N. J. :-— 

THURSDAY, Sept. 3, 1840.— ‘ ; eo 
H. F. Jones’ Y: % 3, —Match, $200 a side, in wagons ; weights 150lbs.; Mile h. 
3S. Cunningham’s ch. 





+. Won cleverly. 
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ke Cracks of Kentucky in Training. 
Last week we published a letter from a gentleman at Lexington, giving some 
account of the number of horses in training for the ensuing campaign. We 
have since received the following from a practical turfman, which contains se- 
veral interesting items of additional intelligence :— 
FrankFort (Ky.), Aug. 26,1840. 

Dear P.—I have recently visited nearly all the racing stables in Kentucky, | 
and never have I seen such a promise of fine sport as they seem likely to afford 
this Fall. The number of horses in training is not so large as promising. Capt. | 
Vixey has a strong stable ;—(speaking of stables, the Captain is completing one 


















old Tiger filly, out of Keph’s dam, is next to her, both looking as fine as silk. 
The Tiger filly will probably start in the great Plate Stake at Louisville this Fall 
—a 3 yr. old by Bertrand, out of the dam of President—a 3 yr. old by Medoc, 


seen. Mercer, 5 yrs. old, by Woodpecker, is a strong, guod-looking horse ; 
George Burbridge, 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Mons. Tonson, 
a 4 yr. old by Lance, a 4 yr. old Collier filly, out of a Trumpator mare, a 4 yr. 
old own sister to Rattlesnake, a 3 yr. old by Industry, out of the dam of Sidney 
the last two very good looking, especially the Industry filly, a 3 yr. old by Imp. 
Sarpedon, a 3 yr. old by Medoe, a 3 yr. old by Orange Boy, and a 2 yr. old by 
John Richards, comprise the lot, all looking well. 

Mr. Sipney Bursrinee has a large stable, with Vertner, by Medoc, Mary 
Morris and Laura, also by Medoc, a winner at 3 and 4 miles, heading the list ; 
the next is a 3 yr. old by Medoc, out of a Hambletonian mare, a 3 yr. old by Re- 
dolph, dam by Bertrand, a 3 yr. old by Bertrand, a 3 yr. old by Leviathan, out 
of Mr. Clay’s Pandora, a 3 yr. old by Lance, a full brother to the distinguished 
Fanny Wright, 3 yrs. old, a 3 anda 4 yr. old by Medoc, a2 yr. old by Mucklejolin, 

and Sam Purdy, a 2 yr. old, by Eclipse. The las mentioned 2 yr. old, I thiak 
is the finest I have ever seen; it is amongst the oldest of Eclipse’s get in Ken 
tucky. ll in all, I have never seen a stable looking better, or more like race 
horses. 

Mr. Suy, of Lexington, has a strong stable, consisting of Robinson, Darnley, 
Occident, Barbara Allen, Sophia Lovell, two 3 yr. olds and a 4 yr. old, and a 
3 yr. old out of Picayune’s dam. This stable is ready to run, and I should think 
would be hard to beat. 

Dr. Warrietp has Gazan, and several others that I did aot see. I hear they 
are promising. Mr. Lyncu is also training some 3 yr. olds at Lexington. 

Messrs. Bacon & Burorp have the largest stable in the State; Red Bill, 
Cub, Minstrel, Arabella, and Charlie Nailor, are the first to be mentioned ; Ben- 
digo, Morehead, Bayadere, Melody, and Pineapple, with others, making twenty 
in all. 

Mr. Dupots, at the Capital Course, has Swiss, 3 yrs. old, a 2 yr. old by Sea- 
gull, a 2yr. old by Tiger,a3 yr. old by Imp. Swiss, a 4 yr. old by Archy of 
Transport, a 3 yr. old filly by Bertrand. Swiss is the best looking in the lot, and 
will start in the Plate Stake at Louisville. 

I met Mr. Georok Briacksurn'’s string in the road, returning from a trial run ; 
he hasa 4 yr. old by Shark, a 2, 3, and 4 yr. old by Brunswick, a 3 yr. old by 
Dick Singleton, and a 2 yr. old by Eclipse—nine in all. I asked one of the boys 
if they ran fast? He replied that they could “ popit” to all the horses in 
Kentucky. 

Col. Burorp I did not see ; he has Mirabeau, 5 yrs. old, full brother to Cub 
Powell, by Medoe, 4 yrs. old, Legtreasurer, by Medoc, 3 yrs. old. Mr. Wx. Bu- 
rorp has Black-nose and Jenny Richmond. 

Dr. Saunvers, at the Forks of Elkhorn, has Dr. Dudley, by Bertrand, Gel- 
nare, by Imp. Sarpedon, anda Medoc, out of Gulnare’s dam, all doing well. Mr, 
Rosert Bursrivee has Bob Ewing, 3 yrs. old, by Woodpecker, a 3 yr. old by 
Lance, and four or five others. Mr. Davenrorr has 13 or 14 in training. 

Mr. Fariss, at Crab Orchard, has a full stable. Tiurston, at Newport, has 
Threshley, and one or two others. Mr. Sinciarr, at the same place, has seven 
im training. Mr. Greer, at Dover, has several in his stable. 

At Bardstown there are two or three stables. Mr. Beastry, from Louisiana, 
has Billy Townes, Lucy Fuller, and Loadstone. ‘Townes, who is looking better 
than I ever saw him, is waiting to meet Red Bill at Louisville ; if they come 
together four miles, and they must if both are well, it will make a heavy betting 
race. Inthe Post Stake at Louisville, of 16 subscribers, at $100, some of the 
best 3 yr. olds that ever the State produced will start. 

I write this letter merely to give you a list, as well as I can, of the horses in 
training in Kentucky. So far as it goes, itis correct. There are various stables 
of horses not mentioned. Red Bill, Cub, Minstrel, Billy Townes or Lucy Ful- 
ler, Ripple, Robinson, or Sophia Loveli, Laura, and several other distinguished 
horses, must come together, barring accidents, at Oakland this Fall. You will 
hear of time that will astonish you. Except the Grey Eagle race, there never 
was a better prospect for good sport. 

Messrs. Viley, Buford & Bacon, Shy, Beasley, and Sidney Burbridge, are 
going to Cincinnati with their horses, where everything looks flattering. Col. 
Oxtver has erected a new Stand for Ladies and the Club, and made the track one 
the best in the West. 





A Deer Hunt in Kentucky. 

The following report reached us through the last number of “ The Kentucky 
Rifle,” a political journal published at Danville, in that State, and marked for in- 
sertion in ourcolumns. The original is too highly spiced with politics for our 
use, but having run our pen through the most objectionable paragraphs we give 
the remainder as a specimen of “‘ the sporting literature’ of Old Kaintuck :— 


A portion of the readers of the “ Rifle” may probably recollect having seen 
a notice inthe “ Danville Olive Branch,” previous tothe 4th of July, of a Har- 
rison Buck Chase, which was to have come off on the 4th, and I have concluded 
to give you the result of that chase. 

n co uence of the celebration in Danville, it was postponed, to cor 
the ‘Thureday after the last past electien; and upon hoy om of egg 
which was, (as Providence would have it,) damp, calm and pleasant, a large num- 
ber of merry Whigs and a few Locos were assembled at the time and place ap- 
pointed. And then and there, too, was to be seen the largest and most beauti- 
ful pack of hounds walking proudly around each other, with head and tail up, 
apparently bantering for a struggle in the coming contest. When all was ready, 
and not the slightest preparatory arrangement neglected, Capt. Henderson, the 
Major Gen. of the Drive, gave us one loud buoyant blast of his old hunting horn 
which made the welkin ring, and which called forth the simultaneous responses 
of 100 pe «a and eager hounds. Could any one who is at all fond of such 
rare sport melting music, or could even the guardian angel of the lamented 
Crockett, have heard their merry song, with its rich variety of notes, she would 
doubtless have left her hallowed home to join the joyous throng in their rural 
revelry. It was not until about ten o’clock that they jumped the big Harrison 
Buck, which afforded so much sport. It would seem from the fair and equal 
start that each one got in the chace, that Providence smiled upon the subject. 
I wish I could describe, and I wish too, I could believe that language would 
not fail to describe the thrilling excellency of that sweet and harmonious music 
given us by the 100 vocalists. This most beautiful and powerful animal bounded 
at first with a velocity not —— by any thing that wears hair, and surpassed 
— by a bullet frightened from a double charged Rifle. 

or three hours the chase was heated, and the contest between about 80 of 
the trailers was so close that it was impossible for any one to say which of them 
was entitled to the largest slice of bacon. The chase lasted for five hours, and 
was well contested to the very last, by 54 of the choicest of the whole canine 
race. 

Now to close with the amen—call it good or bad, ’tis all the same to us—we 
saw the and we saw too, the gallant 54, at five in the evening, come in 
sight at the same time of the exhausted buck, and for two miles down the turn- 
pike leading from Perryville to Harrodsburg, the struggles of the dogs were un- 
rival] e excitement of the owners were unparalleled—each dog fiercely 
contending for a place in front, and every man swearing his dog was ahead. The 
excitement and fatigue of the buck. too, was no doubt great indeed, for if the 
hounds of all earth and h—1 had been at his heels, he could not have made more 
racket. Now it was he made his last, though not least, gallant struggle—put it 
would not do—he felt himself giving way, and seeing a Cabin a few hundred 
yards ahead of him, the string of the latch of which was hanging out, and the 
door thrown wide open, he moved on towards it, hoping therein to find protec- 
tion; bat, unluckily for him, the lady of the house ran in ere he reached it and 
shut the door, the consequence of which was, that a little 11 months uppy, 
Elijah Gabbard, came first upon him, and won for himself the richest laurels 





out of Maria Benton’s dam, is more like his sire than any of his get that I have | 
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Mercer champion, the lamented Tranby. 
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2 . Races, 
The following letter discusses with every propriety of tone and tem 
unpleasant affair, which recently occurred at the Nashville Races “ od ar, 
_ ort 


of the races themselves, other than is contained in the letter, has been receir 
at this office. It is tobe hoped that one may yet come to hand The = 
y AUgust 


meeting at Nashville was advertised by the proprietors of the course, and not } 
: y 


: e of furnish 
blic with a report of them we do not know. If upon the Secretary a y 


cent decease of Mr. James Jackson, a relative of the Secretary, may accoy; 
for the omission. ; ” 

It is much to be desired that the difference alluded to in the letter may 
found to have sprung from a mutual misunderstanding of the parties, Ther. 
can be no doubt of the entire fairness of the statement of our correspondent rs 
he understands the points at issue ; but gentlemen are so liable to allow td 
feelings in regard to their horses to get the better of their judgment, that : 
should have refrained from publishing the following statement, did jt not giv 
the sole report yet received of the Nashville August Races, and were “ge 
made by an old and valued correspondent, for whom we entertain the highest 
gard and respect. po 

Dear P.—The August meeting on the Nashville Course is over, and as oe 
have received the details from our Secretary, it can scarcely be necessary i he. 
peat them, and I therefore merely send you a summary, and some que; 
gested by the circumstances occurring in the three mile race. 

Thursday’s race did not fill. Friday, two mile heats, purse $200, entranc¢ ad. 
ded; for this four entries :—Mr. Poux’s Lynedoch, by Leviathan, Mr. Siregoq’ 
Goncaway, by Leviathan, Mr. Frencn's gr. f. by Stockholder, and Mr. am 
Haji Baba, by Luzborough. The race was won at three heats by Lynedoch : 

Friday we had three entries :—Mr: Surcoe’s James Jackson, by ‘Leviathat 
Mr. Pa rorr’s Imp. Postosico, by Langar, and Mr. Davir’s John Pleasanis. \,, 
Thornton’s Rattler. This race was awarded to James Jackson, under extraord, 
nary circumstances. In running the first mile, coming down the stretch, Plea. 
sants hard in hand, and about twenty yards ahead of Postosico, and she from fifty 
to sixty yards before James Jackson, John Pleasants took fright at a gentlemar 
near the track, threw his rider, but continued to lead two miles; at little more 
than two miles Mr. Flintoff’s filly gave way, being previously lame, and only 
started to make a race, when James Jackson, in passing, made a foul cross, pressing 
the mare almost against the inside rail, and forcing the boy to haul up; and this 
under the eye of one of the patrol; Flintoff’s filly was ultimately distanced, his 
boy dismounting before he came to the stand Now I ask, was this purse won 
by any of these horses, and to whom did it belong ? 

Davie’s chance was out when his horse lost his rider—Flintoff’s boy dismount. 
ing, threw away his chance—Shegog’s boy, by the cross, forfeited his claim to 
the heat, and thereby lost his right to start again. Under these circumstances, 
I say his claim to the Purse was no better than that of either of the other horses, 
and it should have been handed again to the Proprietor, by whom it was given ; 
the Judges awarded him the race because they did not investigate the question, 

After the race Mr. Gift, one of the owners of James Jackson, repeatedly of 
fered to run the race over with John Pleasants, and this was accepted by Mr 
Davie. It turned out on examination that James Jackson had let down in the 
race and would have been distanced if Pleasants had not lost his rider. 

The following Wednesday was appointed for the match; on Tuesday Mr. 
Gift met Mr. Davie and stated that his horse was lame, that he did not wish to 
run new, but would pay forfeit in this match and make a race for a larger sum 
To this Mr. Davie assented, but on the Wednesday he (Davie) came to the 
ground ready to run, when Mr. Gift declined all connection with a rage that day ; 
nor, after D.’s horse had galloped over, would he pay the forfeit. . 

Now my view in writing is that you may, through the medium of your paper, 
lay this letter before all the Clubs of our country, and call their attention to the 
passage of some rules adapted to the cases above stated. 

What becomes of a Purse when every horse in the race has forfeited his 
claim to it? 

Shall any one run for a Jockey Club or Proprietor’s Purse who refuses to pai 
or run! A. 


MATCH AGAINST TIME BY A RARE SCREW. 


Dear Eprror.—Having seen an advertisement that on the 20th of July Alex 
ander Burke, of some notoriety as a “trotting man,” would ride a horse at 
Cremorne House, King’s Road, four miles and a quarter in twelve minutes, we 
erga to the scene of action at two o'clock, at which hour it was said the 
Match would come off. Arrived at the course, we found the large assemblage of 
three people, all apparently anxious for the sport. They might, however, have 
spared themselves the trouble in this instance of “taking time by the forelock,” 
as the race was not run before half-past seven. In the meantime to kill the 
enemy as pleasantly as might be, a grey, dead lame, belonging to Burke (and 
which was backed to run three miles in eight minutes and a half, with four jumps 
over hurdles), ran a race of mile-heats with a large black horse, a terrific roarer, 
just for fun. The grey, infamously ridden, but not so badly as the black, won 
the first and third heats. 

After this came an exhibition in the circle of tilting at a woeden figure, rur- 
ning at the ring, eécetera, by the Baron de Berenger’s sons; and this pastime 
was succeeded y a trotting match between Moss-Rose and an unknown and un- 
gainly pony, both runners instead of trotters. The latter, ridden by a ‘‘gem 
from the Emerald Isle,” was the winner. At this time about fifty people might 
have congregated together. 

And now, contrary to the expectation of all present, appearances indicated 
that Burke would perform the task. 

A goodish-shaped black screw, lame before and behind, with broken knees. 
and fired in the off-fore-leg for an enormous callus of the back sinew, was led 
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out to do the Match. Our Milesian mounted, took his horse awkwardly by the 
head, rode some distance with a most ungainly seat, and finished breathing his 
horse by taking the hurdles, at which jump he contrived to come over the pom- 
mel and to be very nearly unseated. “ Shocking rider!” resounded on al! sides. 
“Well,” said the Hibernian, “in spite of my bad riding, I will take 6 to4 ! 
win.” 

After some long sparring respecting the height of the hurdles (there were to 
be four jumps in the race), which, on being measured, were found to be three 
inches higher than the articles of the race stipulated for, everything was in readi- 
ness, an Alexander the Great declared himself prepared to ‘have a slap at 
the stakes.” 

The word being given, a big whack on the shoulder and a drive with the only 
spur in requisition for the oceasion set the black in motion. It was just the 
Chinese Empire against Dr. Somebody’s British Tea that the Screw could pos 
sibly win. But the lame pace at which he started 

eee-"* became a gallop soon 
In spite of bit or rein.” 
Every time he passed round he went better and better ; the four leaps were taker 
in the four first rounds, and the Match was eventually won with one minute and 
three-quarters to spare. ; 

In the last round but one, Burke, hearing cries of “ All right, all right!’ 
thought he had won, pulled up and turned his horse back ; but, hearing shouts, 
of “Goon! go on!” wheeled about, and, by dint of whip and steel, came round 
the = for the last time at a pace that seemed to threaten a slip-up at every 
stride. 

The horse was so little distresped that he appeared quite fit to repeat his task 
immediately. ; 

Now the most astonishing part of the performance, independent of the horses 
lameness, is, that the course isa circle measuring less than one quarter of @ 
mile! The horse had to go round this no less than eighteen times, so that he 
was leaning to one side all the way, and consequently could not at any moment 
stretch himself out properly, otherwise he would have gone the distance wit" 
great ease in much less time. = 

Our “broth of a boy” rides perhaps near upon 10st., and is 4 tightish- 
made fellow, with a countenance of no very aristocratic pretensions, and of 
which “ Paddy Whack” is very visibly pourtrayed. We must do him the justice 
to say, that, previous to starting, he was by no means particular to a0 inch . 
two in the height of the hurdles, and seemed particularly desirous that all shoul 
be so arranged that a wrangle from the opposite party should be out of the ques 
tion, and for this we wish him success in his future undertakings. His ge | 
was admirable, and we doubt if any other man could have handled a horse 80 W° 
on such a course—to run which a nag should certainly be trained round 2 cart: 
wheel. Sr. Patrick. 
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‘gPORTING EXPEDITION TO HAMILTON Co., N. ¥. 


At the instance of several sporting frends, who had expressed a wish to know 
<omething definite of the shooting and fishing in Hamilton County, a commit- 
vee of fifteen, more or less, waited upon us incontinently, and insisted that, as 
we bad been in constant “training ” for six months, it was high time our “‘ work” 
<hould be “stopped,” and that we shonld be “turned out ” until we got a “new 
coat of flesh on,” preparatory tothe Fallcampaign. Their arguments, enforc- 
ing upon us the propriety of visiting Hamilton County, and the impropriety of 
going anywhere else, were quite irresistible ; they made it conclusively appear 
-jat we owed it to our readers generally, and themselves in particular, as the 
editor of the “‘ Chronicle of the Sporting World,” to make this “ exploring ex- 
pedition,” while, at the same time, they expressed a conviction that it was clearly 
our duty to make the exploration in person. The tact and management displayed 
py the committee in the primary stage of the negotiation evidenced to us that 
there had been a putting together of “knowledge boxes” among the know- 
- ones, and being well aware that sooner or later we should be obliged to com- 
i we submitted with a good grace to their dictation, and proceeded forthwith to 
che necessary arrangements. We confess to have long entertained a secret 
yearning for sufficient leisure to make the tour in question, our imagination hav- 
ing been frequently excited by seeing in the streets every fall immense loads of 
jeer and trout “from Hamilton County.” Nearly every fine saddle of venison 
or bear steak exhibited in the larder of the “‘ Shakspeare,” or the “‘Cornucopie,” 
+ Windust’s, Sandy Welch’s,-or Clarke & Brown’s, was sure to be labelled 
«fom Hamilton County,” while at the “ Globe,” or Delmonico’s, the crowning 
clory of a game supper was inevitably fine fat trout, ‘just received from Ha- 
milton County.” The perusal two years ago of Mr. Hoffman's ‘‘ Wild Scenes 

the Forest and Prairie” gave such a fillip to our imagination, that we secretly 
-osglved to employ our first three weeks’ leisure in visiting this “land of pro- 
vse.’ Of course the “leisure” never came—how should it to an editor? He 
vht as well expect to find the lost Pleiad, or make the discovery of Perpetual 
Motion. By the way, that same “ perpetual motion” is quite aptly illustrated 

‘he “doings” required of the editor of a sporting paper, though the fact has 
probably escaped the observation of the profound Dr. Silliman. Last autumn 
we dropped in at Lentner’s one day, to give some directions about repairing our 
Bass rod, which ‘‘ some devilish good-natured friend” had loaned and 1eturned 
with two joints broken. (Mem.—Never lend a rod, except with the certainty 
ofits being returned sprung and unfit for use, and you will therefore not be disap- 

inted. N.B. Never lend your best one onany account. Noman who knows how 
ty use arod ever borrows one—you may set that down for ‘‘ Gospel truth.” We 
jyok upon a person that is in the habit of borrowing rods in no more favorable 
iht than if we had detected him in making use of our tooth-brush.) A gen- 
‘ieman just returned from Hamilton County with a party, had that morning 
called on our honest old friend, and related to him the wonders he had seen and 
ascuieved. Lentnerdiscoursed to us most‘eloquently upen the immense saddles 
( yenison, and the still more enormous trout his informant had brought home 
with him, but his address we could not ascertain. Not until July last did we 
make the accidental discovery of the fortunate individual in the person of an 
emuent divine, whose party consisted of a distinguished disciple of A’sculapius, 
also of this city, and two gentlemen filling official situations at Washington. 
Now, thought we, there is a chance of finding out something about this famous 
Hamilton County; Doctors of Divinity and Medicine ought surely to be ardent 
sportsmen, for they are proverbially im at the death. We prefer an introduction 
—when in good health—to an M. D. rather than a D. D., for unless you are ei- 
tier to be married or buried—and he cares very little which—the latter is sure 
t) bore vou with his “‘ wise saws,’’ except when you touch knees under maho- 
sany, in “ modern instances.” But an M.D. is equally ready to help you through 
‘he world, or assist you out of it; they fish and shoot well, almost invariably, 
and, in fact, have a very killing way of their own. ‘To the M. D., therefore, we 
proeared an introduction, and found he “ was all our fancy painted him,” and a 
cap tal fellow to boot. He told us of trout weighing thirty-five pounds, and 
moose seventeen hands high! We waited to hear nothing more, save a hint or 
tworespecting the route and the “fixins” requisite, but resolved te “ put out ” 
“by the first boat ’—and so we did. 
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Now, before we start with the reader, we will do him the favor to in- 

: form him of the traps he will require. You had best take your rifle, or 
double-barrelled Westley Richards with you, and if you have one of Colt’s 
revolving pistols take that along—(there’s fine dog shooting on the road!) 
—:|so take your trout and bass rods, for you can make a good use of 

both at the same time. Lay in a complete supply of ammunition, inclu- 

ding Eley’s Wire Cartridges. Go down to Conroy’s at 52 Fulton-street for 

your fishing apparatus; you can get everything you require at his establish- 

inent, made in the best manner, of the best materials, and 20 per cent. cheaper 

(han at any other sporting store in town. You must have at least one braided 

silk line 100 yards long, and on a good reel ; let it be stout ; two or three more 

lines of less length will answer, but please to recollect that you cannot splice a line 

s0 as to play a heavy fish well on a jointed rod, and that one less than 50 yards 

long will be of no account, where you are about to use it. If you can find a 
oraided hair line 85 feet long, that is nearly as large as a quill, and stout as a bed 

cord, buy it to use as a hand line for lake trout. You must have an extra reel or two. 

Don’t lay out a red cent on floats, swivels, landing-nets, or any new-fangled “ no- 

tons —they are all humbugs. Get ahank of Salmon gut at once, and make 

your own leaders ; if you cannot yet tie your flies, it is high time you set about 
acquiring the art. You want half a dozen sets of snap-hooks for trolling—we 
prefer the Kirby to the Limerick ; they should be quite small—not above half 

‘ie size used for pike or pickerel. Get a couple of dozen of trout hooks of 
assorted sizes, to provide for an emergency, and half a dozen hooks of the 
smallest possible size, for bait. Instead of a landing-net use a gaff; the hook 

0! the latter you can tote in your pocket, while the former gives you as 

muuch trouble as a lady’s bandbox. With regard to flies, use your own discre- 

‘on as to color, but be sure they are large. You should have, at least, 

* “ozen Salmon flies tied on large Limerick hooks, and not less than two dozen 

‘out flles—that is, if you cannot make them. Don’t be humbugged into the be- 

‘el that double gut snells are stronger than good single gut ; we notice this fact 

‘om having seen Salmon flies and large hooks tied on to double gut snells and 

~« at double price. Gammon, the whole of it! Whatever flies you choose, be 

“re you have your book well filled with the red and brown hackles ; you should 

“*ve, too, green drakes, grey palmers, and blue jays ; make their bodies gay and 
““\ant, and the longer their wings and tails are, the better. The most killing 

: *e ever used, we tied on during a furious gale on Pezeko Lake ; it was a large, 

“*"“Y, coarsely made thing, but a regulackiller ; body dark blue hackle, with blue 

‘ “gs and tail tipped with white, of the blue jay-~head of golden red, from a black- 
“swing. A very little experience will enable any person of moderate inge- 
‘y to te his own flies, and a day’s practice will learn him more about sizes 
“colors than he could aequire from books by a month's study. ‘ Meadows” 
““ommends a tyro to take a well made artificial fly to pieces, examining it care- 
pried. proceeds ; in a few trials he will succeed in tying one to his mind. 
iba things, do not lumber yourself with a lot of superfluous traps; what you 
““© ol fishing tackle, let it be of the very best materials. If you should ever 
~““ Hotice of the apparatus of a man whose reputation as a successful angler 
' nds high, you will invariably find that it consists of a few plain first rate ar- 
“Ss he carries no expensive nicknacks, and looks upon the traps of a green- 

— if he expected him to catch trout by dropping salt on their tails. 

y the way, if you happen to be a modern “ Temperance Society man”—that 
~ “wort drinks—you had better lay in your stores, for you will find nothing but 
be ‘whiskey in Hamilton County. You also will want a small frying-pan and 
; g “cle, both without handles, and an apparatus for striking a ligat—lay in your 
cue ‘T you smoke, and your tobaceo—and provide yourself with a good pack. 
me fies with an inch auger for a handle will be worth its weight in gold 
beg Prete. “_ pair of indian-rubber boots, put them in your carpet- 
skin: § » get Wagner in Broadway to make you a pair of thick seal- 

' have the heels made broad and flat, and be sure they are made a size or 
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carry a trunk large enough to hold a rhinoce- 
ros, and in packing it, make up your mind that everything you wear will be torn 
into the size of bullet patches before you return. 

There—now you’lldo, we reckon. Don’t promise your “anxious mothers” to 
send home any trout—for you wont. Take the night boat for Albany at 5 o’clock, 
and thence proceed by rail-road to Saratoga Springs, which you will reach by 11 
o’clock the following morning. Opposite the United States Hotel, is a fine 
livery stable kept by Cook, a very clever fellow, who will send you up to Skid- 
more’s, at Lake Pleasant, at a moderate price. If any one advises you to take 
the other route from Albany te Lake Pleasant, set him down as a humbug. We 
speak from experience. We took the rail-road from Albany to Amsterdam—a 
village sixteen miles beyond Schenectady, where Kingsbury charged us an infer- 
nal price to take us and our companion to Skidmore’s, a distance of about fifty two 
miles, and we were a day and a half on the road; any one who has travelled 
through “the nation” in Alabama between Montgomery and Columbus, may 
form some idea of the mud on this ; and there are stones enough beside to build 
the great wall of China. If you should be obliged to go via Amsterdam, apply 
to Tit.incnast, who keeps a large Hotel there, fora team. ‘There is a stage 
from Amsterdam to the Fishhouse, (18 miles) but don’t rely upon getting a con- 
veyance to Skidmore’s from thence. At Saratoga, Marvin & Tomas, of the Uni- 
ted States, will supply you with stores, and you can take a fair start. From the 
Springs to Skidmore’s the distance is a trifle under sixty miles; the route lies up 
through the Secondaga Valley, a delightful country, and the road is so good that by 
an early start Cook can easily put you through inaday. You take the Fishhouse, 
Northfield, (where there is a capital hotel) and Wells, in your way. There ts capi- 
tal woodcock shooting in “‘the fly” at Fishhouse, and good fishing in the Sacondaga 
close by Weld’s tavern, a very nice house in Wells. The two routes from Am- 
sterdam and the Springs, centre at the Fishhouse. From thence to Wells the dis- 
tance is 21 miles, and it is 13 more to Skidmore’s. [The village termed the Fish- 
house derives its name from the fact of Sir William Johnston's having erected 
a large house for the accommodation of himself and suite at the confluence of 
Fly Creek and the Sacondaga ; the fishing and shooting in the neighborhood has 
been first rate, but better is now to be found farther north.] Lake Pleasant 
gives its name to the pleasant little village on its shores, which has arrived at 
the dignity of county seat ; the public buildings were nearly finished at the date 
of our visit. Skidmore’s tavern is directly opposite the Court House, and within 
thirty rods of Round Lake and Lake Pleasant, which are connected by a creek. 
The Sacondaga River is the outlet of these two lakes, and unites with West 
River (the outlet of Pezeko Lake) at Wells. Both are capital trout streams, 
but of that more anon. 

We will now imagine you snugly quartered at Jem Scrpmors’s ; you will find 
everything neat, plain, and quiet about the place, and a man that can almost 
“hold fire in his hand by thinking of the frosty Caucasus,” can get on quite 
comfortably. ‘The first important step to be taken now is, to hunt up Nat 
Morrill or Tim Skidmore, and you will find your hands full to match either as 
woodsmen or sportsmen. They know every trout hole or deer stand within 
twenty miles, and can put you in the way of such sport as you have rarely seen. 
Morrill is a trapper by profession, and Tim inherits all the knowledge of wood- 
craft which made his late uncle so celebrated ia this region. 

It may be as well to state in this place that Hamilton County is very sparely 
settled and still less cultivated. There is wood and water enough in it for a 
pretty smart State, and the country is so healthy that ten men run away where 
one dies. Ata majority of the best places for sport you are five miles from any 
house, and twenty from any where else ; so you will be obliged to builda shanty 
and camp out. The Salmon or Lake trout are taken all over the county, of 
prodigious size ; occasionally one is taken weighing thirty-five pounds, while the 
Speckled or Brook trout run from one to four pounds, and are killed in immense 
numbers. The shooting is splendid; there are more Moose and Deer killed an- 
nually in Hamilton County than in any other half-dozen in the State. Par- 
tridges, woodcock, etc., and a great variety of water fowl, also, abound in un- 
told abundance. If you would like a shy at a Panther, a Bear, or a pack of 
Wolves, you can have fun; but a Moose hunt is an affair just ahuckleberry over 
any American Field Sport short of Buffalohunting. A large bull Moose is seven- 
teen hands high, and his antlers sometimes measure eight feet from tip to tip. 
The present month is a capital season for shooting ; the young partridges, 
ducks, squirrels, etc., have attained their growth, and pigeons may be knocked 
down by the dozen at a shot. Deer, too, are unusually numerous, but should be 
left undisturbed until the first of October, when they will be in prime condition. 
Moose hunting, proper, does not commence until after a heavy fall of snow, the 
last of November. A few weeks since a great number of heavy steel-traps 
were set about Louis, Whittaker, Oxbow, and other lakes, for wolves, upon 
which there is a bounty. These were to have been taken up on the Ist instant, 
as otherwise a hunter would run the risk of having his hounds killed or cruelly 
maimed; some of these “ infernal machines” weigh forty pounds. Their 
owners have doubtlessly taken them up ere this, or they will only find them by 
fishing in the lakes. They have a very summary process of getting rid of these 
steel traps after ‘“‘ notice” has been given. 

For fishing, June is the best month, but trout may be taken from one year’s 
end to the other. From May until the middle of Sept. they rise freely to the fly, 
but in June the /arge lake trout are to be seen breaking like speckled trout, and 
may be taken in the same manner. After this time they gradually ietire into 
deeper water, and in July and subsequently you fish fer them—usually with a 
hand line—in from fifty to one hundred feet of water. A Mr. Jewett, at Lake 
Pleasant, makes capital hooks for this kind of fishing; they resemble in shape 
the celebrated Limerick hooks which have what is termed “ the O'Shaughnessy 
bend,” and are exceedingly well tempered. They are as large as the hooks used 
for cod, haddock, ete., and require to be. We have seen the largest of them 
snapped off, and lines broken that appeared strong enough to hold an alligator. 
The point of these hooks is not above half the ordinary height, and it ha’ a barb 
on each side of it. 

Salmon-trout fishing is practised here as in Lake George; it is not to our 
taste, by the bye, but you shall have the benefit of our experience. In the first 
place, you select what seems to your eye a good location or two in a lake, and 
mark the spot by sinking a rock attached to a strong cord, the upper end of 
which you tie to a shingle, as a buoy, which floats directly over your “ anchor,” 
so that you can at any time hit upon the precise spot. The water, mind you, 
where the anchor is sunk, should be over fifty feet deep, if such a depth is to be 
found. Your anchor being well located, cut up half a bushel of small fish, 
shiners, suckers, etc., and strew them over it, and upon the following day you 
may safely calculate upon taking as many Salmon trout as you care to lug 
home. 

These same lakes you will find to abound with speckled trout, of large size. 
and exquisite flavor. The fly-fishing cannot be paralelled, in our opinion, and 
we have wet a line in nearly every stream or pond of note, between the Susque- 
hanna and the Kennebec. You will find trolling, too, grand sport. For this 
you require a leader of your strongest gut, nearly as long as your rod, and if 
you will take our advice, put on a set of snap hooks at the end, and another set 
three feet above it, on each of which spin a live minnow. Above the snaps, at 
uniform distances, loop on three or four large Salmon-flies, and our word for it, 
on Pezeko or Louis lakes, you will take two or three at a time. Let out from 
forty to seventy feet of line, and use your heaviest rod ; bend a lighter line on 
your second rod, and use smaller flies ; an hour’s fishing will tell you the most 
successful size and color of your flies. You can troll and throw your fly, at 
the same time. The River fishing, except that it is incomparably finer, is very 
like that found in other sections of the State, with this difference, that instead of 
fishing down a stream for a mile or two, you strike from one hole to another, and 
sometimes fish in the same place two or three days. These deep “ holes” are 
more properly eddies, not usually over six rods wide, but from a quarter to half 
a mile in length. They are full of trout, and you can take a hundred brace in a 
day sometimes, but this is sheer waste, for unless you have a pack horse, you 
cannot carry above half the number away, especially if you have to wallow for 
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the very thoughts of which our legs ache. To return to trolling. We 
plead guilty to having had recourse to an arrangement which, we are died 

our friends “ G..” “ Piscator,” and “ Meadows,” will think any thin but an 
dox. In trolling with flies, we found half the time that “a rise” we but “a 
weak invention of the enemy,” and we proceeded to “circumvent” him after the 
following fashion :—we tied two flies together, selecting a large yellow salmon- 
fly for instance, and an ordinary sized, red or brown hackle trout-fly. You 
should have seen how it worked—it was good for weak eyes. In casting, in 
the ordinary way, with a single or double handed rod, of course it was whtiedee- 
sary to resort to any such heretical practice. 


make a tripto a hole in West River; the distance is six miles, four of which 
lie through a windfall tracked rarely by any thing save a Moose or a Panther. 
If you get on at the rate of a mile per hour you are smarter than we take you 
for. You will be “ some” tired before you reach the spot, bat the very sight of 
it will repay a thousand ills. You must also visit Louis Lake, taking Indian 
Clearing in your way; it is ten miles from Skidmore’s, but you can ride in a 
wagon above half the way, and there is a clearcattle path the other half. You 
will find capital fishing in the lake and at “the clearing,” as well as at the falls 
of Jessup’s River. Hereafter we intend to “flare up” with an account of a 
trip or two of our’s to these places, not having room at this present writing. 

We have laid out work enough at Skidmore's to give you a week’s fishing: 


, As for deer-hunting, if in season, it will not break in upon your time, as you 


must “drive” by day-break. If you like fire-hunting—and we sincerely hope 
you do not, for it is a most unsportsmanlike and cruel practice—be careful you 
do not “shine the eyes” of a panther, that’s all. 

Now please to pack up your traps in a hurry, for we are about to take you 

where you can spend your second week ir. the enjoyment of sport the gods ne- 
ver dreamed of. We are off for Pezeko Lake—the largest we have yet found, 
and the best one for trout we ever threw a fly in. Skidmore will whip us down 
there with his long-tailed mares. It is eight miles to Arietta, a village located at 
the inlet of the lake, but we are to stop at the house of Mr. Dunn1Nne, two miles 
short of it. The old gentleman is a hunter and resident of the county of fifty 
years standing, and has killed more of * feather and of fin,” than any man in the 
county. He “does not keep a public house,” but “ entertains company,” which, 
being interpreted, means that if you look like a clever fellow, he will treat you 
to the best at his command, and if you donot, he wont have you at any price— 
“that’s the way to tell it.” You will find no euch fare, attention, or accommo- 
dation in any house within twenty miles, take our word for it. Having arranged 
this matter, let us introduce you to a “high trump” and no mistake—Alba Dun- 
ning—as fine spirited and gallant a young woodsman as ever knocked over a 
moose or landed a salmon. He has such “ appliances and means to boot” for 
fishing aud shooting as you can find no where else. His sail and row boats are 
tip-top; he has plenty of live bait preserved in nets, and what is equally plea- 
sant, his father’s house is within twenty rods of the lake. Lake Pezeko is about 
seven miles in length by two in width—a most beautiful sheet of water, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a majestic range of hills, covered to the summit with 
the most magnificent forest trees. The picturesque scenes presented from many 
points of this sea in miniature, exhibit a savage grandeur of aspect combined 
with a degree of wild, romantic beauty, that would have charmed Sir Walter 
Scott amid his own Highlands, while Christopher North would throw away his 
crutch and immortalize them—after such fly-fishing as we enjoyed. Alba Dun- 
ning is one of the best sportsmen of his age within the range of our acquaint- 
ance ; he is peculiarly well acquainted with the habits of game of all descrip- 
tions, and is fruitful in expedients. Since able to tote a rod or a rifle, one or the 
other has rarely been out of his hands, and as he has resided for years on the 
shore of Pezeko Lake, it would be singular indeed, if he did not “know it like 
a book—from A toizzard.” Rely upon it, he will show you such sport as you 
cannot find north of the Potomac. 
We here break off, for the present, with the intention of recurring to the sud- 
ject on another occasion. It may be as well to state that from Skidmore’s it is 
18 miles to Indian Lake—40 to Ragged Lake, and 50 to Long Lake. Jessup’s 
River rises near Pezeko Lake ard running through Indian Lake empties into 
the Hudson 30 miles above Johnsburg. Mr. Hoffman, who made the survey of 
Hamilton County last autumn, lays down one hundred lakes, but we are assured: 
the number falls little short of five hundred, great and small. A very trifling por- 
tion of the county has heen cleared, so that visiters must expect hard fare at the 
best. A great number of the inhabitants secure a livelihood by hunting and 
trapping ; otter, martin, etc., are caught in great numbers ate the winter, and 
the beaver is far from being extinct. Every week a heavy load of game is sent 
from Skidmore’s to Saratoga, so that visiters can communicate with the world, 
for you are essentially out of it in this region. Those who intend visiting the 
country this season would do well to take a couple of good deer hounds with 
them. Some idea may be formed of the hunting to be had, when we state that 
it is estimated that not less than one hundred Moose and five hundred Deer were 
killed last season within a range of fifteen miles about Lake Pleasant. 


a One 


. BUFFALO HUNTING. 


I should be ungrateful were I not to confess that some scenes of interest and. 
pleasurable recollections have occurred to renovate my sunburnt body and almost 
withered soul during my cursed expatriation, and that my exile has been enliv- 
ened by some happy days, such as my first attempts at buffalo-hunting, which I 
am about to describe, spirit-stirring and heart-thrilling as they were. It is not to 
be supposed that I allude to the stupid and half-a-sleep work of sitting upon an 
elephant and taking a shot as from an arm-chair, now catching a glimpse for a 
moment of the animal as he bursts through the jungle into some little cultivated 
patch, and hazarding a shot to the imminent danger of some “dear friend” who: 
accompanies you and perversely drives his elephant across your path, and then. 
losing sight of your game for an hour afterwards, or at best viewing it “ tail _ 
well out of bullet range. No, I do not call that sport ; but, oh! how far differ- 
ent when mounted on a good Arab, going at full speed over rough and smooth, 
through bog, through briar—and there are plenty of both to be met with in the 
plains of Bengal—after a bull buffalo, black as death, fleet as the wind, huge as 
a young mountain, and wicked as the devil ! 

One morning in April, I joined a party of four to wage war against three buf- 
falos, which had been the terror of the country within a range of fifteen miles 
for the last two years. We mounted our horses at day-break, having reviously 
sent on our guns and ammunition to the place of rendezvous, and in the course 
of an hour's riding arrived at our destination, a deserted bungalow, which had for~ 
merly been occupied by an indigo planter’s assistant, and in its present state ap-- 
peared to be one of the most desolate places that a human being ever sheltered 
his head in. Its situation, too, was in a part of the country where nothing was 
to be seen but bogs, small lakes, high grass jungle, with here and there tracts 
of sand without a blade of verdure upon them: these were intersected by beds 
of dry drivers, with banks so high and crumbling that they would have astonished 
many a resolute nag to have scaled them. Such was the country in which these 
buffalos had taken up their abode, and from which we were determined to dis- 
lodge them. Having received intelligence of the precise spot where they har- 
bored, we were also informed that one of them was at the moment reposing in @ 
small lake about a mile distant. We immediately stowed our ammunition about 
our persons as conveniently as we could, and, mounting our horses, guns in hand, 
we rode to the place. Our information was correct, foron reaching a lake, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the high grass jungle already mentioned, we discovered 
our friend, a large bull buffalo, lying in the water on the opposite side, with 
merely his head and part of his back above the surface. I must confess I did 
not feel quite at ease on finding myself on the same side the lake with the beast 
(for we had crossed at a shallow place a little way below him), more especially 
when I saw him raise his huge body from the water, gain the bank, and turn his 
head towards us in bold defiance. I made sure of a charge, when “now” was 
the word of command, and we let drive a volley ; but from the restlessness of our 
horses, who did not appear to like the affair, and moreover never had a gun 
from their backs before, not a shot appeared to take effect. The buffalo, “74 
ing it was high time to be off, gave a stamp with his foot, and throwing oe a 
fine horns aneens into the high grass, with an air of sauciness as much 4s 
say, ‘ catch me whocan.” . 

We reloaded, and Messrs. R. and D., two of the boldest riders I have od 
seen, led the way by plunging into the heavy covert, when their example me mes 
lowed by the rest of us. I could but just see the hats of our pooh through ne 
ers above the grass ; heard two shots fired, and @ en Steele the 
jungle, which cracked like the timbers of a burn 7 ~ on ey Stain 
sound, I discovered the chase breaking covert, Ng as teak 
at a splitting pace. Away we went after him, though somewha 


: ; : by 
nd, b having had some difficulty in p h the jungle : 
| uffalo bet made a good use of his my op ori we beheld far a-head, des 
cending the banks of one of the many dry rivers which intersected the couatry 














Having tried the lakes in the immediate vicinity of Skidmore’s, you must _ 
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Thad only just penetrated the skin ar 


appearing to notice us. At length, 

aaa rolh at each other, the smallest of the two turned tail, and was pur- 
pe by our buffalo across the loose sand, “and up the repelling bank” of the 
rivei-cieime it was decidedly so, for we were obliged to ride some distance 
before we could 


past - . tangling : ’ 4 home. 

: i . We stood some min- | going @ 

teri was spurned in clouds over their dark les 3 going 
utes looking at them without firing, but at last treated them with a valley sede n 


st pene’ i the d travelled under it without going i 
sh ; several of these were cut out with a pen-knife. ware 
It was now about 2 P.M., cruelly hot, and we had a long distance to ride 
We had been eight hours under the full influence of the sun, sometimes 
clipping pace ; and it may be considered as no bad performance both for 
horses. London (Old) Sporting Mag. for July. 
————— ee 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Srrx,—In rummaging an old portfolio of letters, I happened to find the fullow- 











find anything like foot-hold for our horses, and how those | ing account of an event which excited great interest at the time in this neigh- 


enormous animals ever scaled the precipice is to this day a matter of astonish- | borhood, and which comes within your province of collecting anecdotes illustra- 


mony tt tive of cou and skill, mixed with a certain dash of the sporting propensity so 
mer gainin ng the level , we found that the buffalos had got considerably congenial to the breast of the Englishman—so ager! her whose smile is his 
a-head, and appeared to be making for the broad Ganges, which now lay in sight. beet <7 ~ he Englishwoman.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
’ y 3, , Scarwer. 


We pushed on, and just as we were gaining upon them they were entering the 
water, with the nt intention of swimming across. Judge of our disap- 
intment. “ It’sall up!” was the simultaneous exclamation, when, to our 
the smaller of the two returned to land, evidently too weak to make 


the 

ide of the river. 
berger to our side; he had evidently been severely wounded by our shot 
while engaged in battle with his adv , but still had pa enough to 
“ steam up” asmartcanter. A couple of well-directed shot uced his pace, 
and, after a stagger of a few hundred yards, he stopped, looked us sternly in the 
face, reeled, and fell. A ball through the head settled his business. 

Ineed scarcely say how we exulted over the body of our fallen foe, or how 
gladly we sought the shelter of the hut from the burning sun, or how well 
pleased we were with our horses for carrying us so well over a heavy country 
and’at such a slapping pace as we had gone : suffice it, that having seen the 


buffalo’s head cut off to be preserved as a trophy, and its carcase wrangled for 


by a score or two of Bengal’s “ mild and inoffensive sons,” we trotted home, 


very hot, very tired, but very well pleased with the success of the day, and | ¥ 


ht our battle o’er again over a well-spread table. 
. few da s after this affair I was awoke out of a sound sleep by my servant 


(for which I heartily wished him anywhere else) exclaiming, “« Sahib! Sahib! 
the gentlemen are all up and prepared for the shikar.” I almost regretted I had 
promised to accompany the y, but it was now too late to recede; so, be- 
stirring myself, I soon joined my friends, whom I found employed in laying in 
internally a stock of good things, and herein I speedily followed their example ; 
not forgetting by the way what old Kit North so strongly recommeuds on all oc- 
casions of moment, viz., a calkerof mountain due. It is almost needless tu say 
that’so good a precept was not thrown away upon my companions, and, thus 
fortified, we proceeded merrily to horse, and trotted off to the place of rendez- 
vous. As yet it was scarcely day-light, and a thick and hazy mist obscured 
every surrounding object, through which the sun at length broke as he only 
breaks in India, throwing at once a stream of rich and mellow light “ on flood 
and fell,” and at the same time giving promise of a smoking hot day. 

On reaching the ground, we were met by our servants and scouts, the latter 
giving information of the buffalo we had chased on our first day's expedition (and 
which was reported to be severely wounded) having returned to his old haunts 
in the lake; that he was so fierce as to attack every hi thing in his way ; 
and, finally, of his having killed a poor fellow, who was weeding his crop of rice, 
but two days before; and this, we were sorry to find afterwards, was but too 
true. We were not, however, to be deterred by this alarming statement ; so, 
taking our guns and ammunition, off we rode to the lake. On our way we 
were accosted by an old faqueer, who strongly recommended us to return, or at 
all events not to ride into the jungle after the buffalo, “ for,” said he, “ the 
moise is so brave that he fears neither man nor beast.” Thanking the old gen- 
tleman for his advice, which was nevertheless disregarded, we proceeded ; but, 
on arriving at the lake, could discover no appearance of our game : it was there- 
fore decided to beat the neighboring covers, and as there were four of us, in- 
cluding a jolly fat Frenchman, who, not being “ a light weight,” was mounted 
on a eal elephant, we felt tolerably secure, determining, in the event of the 
buffalo charging, to allow our fat friend's elephant to receive the shock. Form- 
ing a line therefore, with the elephant on our flank, we entered the high 

ass jungle, which was so thick that it was impossible to see more than a 

ew yards before us, and the ground moreover anything but like a race-course 
—large ant-hills, old stumps of trees, holes, and, what was worse, the sharp 
stalks of null-grass which had been cut the preceding year, forming some of its 
irregularities. - : 

e proceeded some time, looking very cautiously right and left, but without 
discovering any traces of our game: indeed we had begun to think he had made 
himself scarce ; and, relaxing somewhat in our vigilance, we broke the silence 
which had been hitherto observed, by entering into a discussion as to where we 
were likely to meet with the buffalo, when, suddenly, we heard a loud noise, 
something between a snort and a t, and an exclamation from D. (who was 
on our right flank, and consequently furthest from our tower of strength—the 
little elephant and his fat rider) of “ Here he is! here heis!” Turning round 
I beheld the huge head and horns of the buffalo above the jun le within ten 
yards of D. In a moment a crash told us he was charging. D. fired as he was 
turning his horse, and, coming in contact with mine, down we came side by side 
in a hole, but without being unhorsed. On recovering ourselves, we scrambled 
out, and discovered the rest of the party had made for a clear space in the jun - 
gle, and the buffalo in full chase after one of them, who was making a circuit to 
join us, when our fat friend, as the animal came within range, taking a steady 
aim, fired, and hit the buffalo on the muzzle: he immediately stopped, shook his 
head, and, turning short round, rushed into the jungle, receiving a volley as he 
filed. We lost no time in reloading and following his track, but he had made 
good use of the short pause occasioned by reloading our guns, and effected his 
retreat. We had our work, therefore, to do over again, and for some time to 
beat without success, till at length D., who seemed fated to occupy the — 
dangerous position, came upon the buffalo nearly in the same manner as before. 
He again made a short charge, but, receiving our fire, turned off, and made for 
a large plain on ourleft. We reloaded, and gave chase, when my horse became 
entarigled in a thick tuft of grass, fell, throwing me off with my gun cocked and 
loaded in my hand. Away went my horse before T could gather myself together, 
andthere was [ literallyembedded in jungle. In vain | roared out to D.; who 
passed me as the accident occurred, to try and catch my Horse: he made no re- 

ly, but giving me a knowing look, intimated ‘every one for himself ;” and J 

ad the mortification of finding myself left in the lurch, with no other chance 

of catching a glimpse of the chase than that of getting behind my fat friend, 
who was at no great distance, and kindly came to my assistance. On mounting 
the elephant, I had the veration of seeing the buffalo flying across the plain, 
hotly pursued by R. and D., and my horse joining the chase seemingly with 
much delight: but fortune does sometimes relent; for, on clearing the abomi- 
nable jatiple: I discovered my groom with another horse (which I had previously 
ordered to be in attendance to carry me home). I was soon remounted, and, 
setting off at full speed, left my kind friend and his elephant to make the best of 
their way ; I need scarcely say they were soon far in the back ground. After 
some hard going, I discovered R. and D. standing on the bank of a pool of wa- 
ter, reloading their guns, and on eg up saw the buffalo scaling the opposite 
bank. He had allowed himself to be fired at several times whilst in the water, 
and, though severely wounded, appeared unwilling to leave it. On gaining the 
top of the bank, heset off with unabated speed, taking across some richly culti- 
vated country, and making play for a large village in the distance: we were 
close upon his haunches; and here a ludicrous circumstance occurred, though it 
might have been attended by very serious conseqnences. The beast had taken 
to a foot-path leading to a village, along which an o! woman was coming, bend- 
ing under the weight of a load of paddy. I halloo’d to her to get out of the 
way, when, looking up, she saw the huge animal we were chasing within a few 
yards of her; but, instead of diverging to the right or the left, without throwing 
down her load, she turned and fled along the path with the agility of youth. 
Of course, the buffalo immediately overtook her, and, charging, struck the bag 
on her shoulders, and sending her and it flying heels over head, continued his 
course without further molestation. [ shall never forget the horrified look 
and utter astonishment of the old dame as she picked herself up as we galloped 
past, and, turning my head fora moment, I saw her standing on the same spot in 
mute dismay. 

The buffalo had now reached the village, which, like most of those in Bengal, 
was thickly interspersed with bate and other jungle. We followed just time 
enough to see him dash through a smal! bullock-shed with the impetus of a bat- 
tering ram, and a chuppa, which some villagers were preparing, standing in his 
way, he fairly tilted it over his head. He now gained a small spot of rising | 
ground, at the foot of which was a tolerable brent dry ditch. Here he made a 
pause, affording us the only chance of a shot since leaving the pool of water. 
‘We treated him witha volley, when down he came upon us with all the fury of 
wrath and desperation ; the dry ditch was no barrier to him, and we had barely 
time to scamper behind the houses to reload. This done, we returned to the 
charge, but our friend was nowhere to be seen, and a full half-hour elapsed ere a 
villager brought us information of his being in the midst of some bate jungle in 

ge g jung 

the middle’ of the village, and that he was on his last legs. We accordingly 
rode up to the place, and heard him blowing like a whale ; and, on our firmg 
into the jungle at random, a heavy crash told us he was not so far gone as we 
expectes owever, he did not leave his retreat, and, on finding a clearer place 
in the “jungle, a couple of shots, one behind the left shoulder and the other in 
the head, settled his business; but he died game to the last ; sinking on his 
knees, in a fruitless ata charge, he fell on his side and died. 





‘ Oak Hurst, November 29th, 1830. 
My Dear ——. Several very contradictory accounts of our late adventure 


great joy, : his landing on | and escape having been sent to the different papers, and it appearing from your 
passage’ the langer wad firet object of our chaso made good ih chet which | kind letter of inquiry that you have been mis-led into believing what is far trom 


being correct, I will, at the hazard of a very long letter, give you a full history 
of the occurrence, which you may send to our fiends at and » when 
you have read it, for their edificatiun. 
On Friday week (the day consecrated to the Saturnalia of Guido Fawkes), | 
felt myself so much recovered from the paroxysms of gout which have of late 
so cruelly assaulted my unhappy hands and feet, and which have entirely inca- 
pee as me for several weeks from setting foot over my threshold, or from 
even the most trifling manual exercise, that my dear Kate persuaded me to try 
whether a little home-drive in the pheton might not be serviceable to me. No 
sooner said than done—the poor old Governor, well wrapped up in cloaks and 
shawls—(Ah! my dear » can you imagine the pink and doeskins of thirty 
ears ago, which might have attracted the envy of Harry Mellish himself, 
dwindled to this ? ell may we say, Heu! quantum hac Niobe Niobe distabat 
ab illa !}—Thomas behind, and Miss Kitty handling the reins, we started for a 
drive to-———-. You know the hollow way where the four roads meet, the left- 
hand road leading to my home-farm, aud that which runs straigh: from the park 
gate taking you to the turnpike below Chandler's. Just as we arrived at that 
point, the little brown Anderson mare grew fretful and violent, and, after a very 
short warning of shaking her head my whisking her tail, set to kicking in ear- 
nest as we were descending that very steep pitch which drops into the cross 
roads : old Tom (not much more 1esembling the second horse boy of 1790, 
whose judgment, eye, and leather-breeches were known from Melton to War- 
wick, than his master now does the Paladin of the same date) was as quick at 
their heads as his somewhat rounded calves could carry him, but in vain ; the 
mare had her leg over the pole, and the young horse, frightened by her violence 
and struggling, dashed forward, flooring the old groom in his rush, and away 
they went down the pitch, across the , an Atanal. road, and along the lane to 
Chandler's as hard as ungovernable terror could impel them. Conceive our si- 
tuation—myself utterly incapable of exertion hand or foot, and whirled along 
with all the enddened speed of two nearly thorough-bred horses, whom their 
late long holiday, thanks to the nodosa podagra, had filled with corn and cou- 
rage, and solely guided by the hand of a delicate fragile girl! I looked in 
Kate’s face, and only uttered one word, “Courage.” I might have spared even 
that : there sat my beautiful daughter, her straw-hat blown on her back, and her 
fair brown hair streaming over her shoulders escaped from its bondage, perhaps 
a thought paler than usual, her lips tightly compressed, perfectly silent, and with 
the most admirable presence of mind either yielding to or endeavoring to re 
strain and guide the terrified animals before her. The clatter of their heels and- 
the rattle of the carriage was only now and then mterrupted by a lash at the 
foot-board, and once the sparkle of a pair of bright shoes flashed through the 
dashing-leather within an inch of my knees. “Put this cushion before you, 
papa,” said Kate in a low voice. I obeyed as mechanically as though a supe- 
rior being spoke, and we continued our headlong career. 
You of course know that vur neighborhood has been for a long time in a state 
of great alarm from the mobs of misguided laborers, wno have directed their 
most violent animosity nominally against those who have employed machinery, 
but in reality against every sort of restraint, moral or civil, of society. In my 
double capacity of magistrate and land-owner and occupier, I was particulerly 
marked out for their vengeance ; and having been obliged to direct the military 
on more than one occasion, who were quartered in the neighborhood, I had ex- 
perienced their animosity in the burning of my stacks at Thornbush : still in our 
present mortal danger I was not prepared for what was to occur. By the side 
of the road lay a gravel-pit, the constant rendezvous of the most abandoned and 
dissolute rascals of the parish, who, having obtained by frauds or threats a ticket 
of relief from our miserable terrified overseers, were set their nominally to dig 
gravel for repairs—really, to concoct poaching, riot, and robbery. As we came 
thundering down the narrow road, we were greeted by the drunken and uproar- 
ious shouts of this choice clan who summoned each other to the sight, and, as 
the phwton drew near, we discovered fire in various directions, denoting that 
these loyal subjects were celebrating the deliverance of their Sovereign from 
popish violence by the usual symbol of rejoicing, squibs and crackers. [| shall 
never forget the fiendish laugh which greeted our approach: they stood looking 
down from each side of the road upon us yelling like demons ; and just as we 
reached the mouth of the pit two fire-works alighted, one on the backs of the 
frightened horses, and one in the carriage : this jast I made shift to kick into the 
road, and (believe it if you can) Kate quietly turned the point of the whip tothe 
horses, under the pad of one of which the squib was hanging, and rid him of 
this new torment and source of affright. 

At this instant, as we swung round a corner of the narrow lane, « figure on 
horseback appeared meeting us in the road, and Allington, the young Cornet of 
a — of the th Dragoon Guards, which was quartered in the village, pre- 
sented himself. I knew him at a glance, for he had frequently dined at Oak 
Hurst, and we had met him at the several balls and country fétes in the neigh- 
borhood. There was not a chance of his being able to pass us between the high 
banks at this point, and there was moreover no time for consideration : he turned 
his horse sharp round, galloped down the lane a couple of hundred yards, put 
him at a style, cleared it, and as we passed the spot, he waved a handkerchief, 
and shouting, “ Be cool and steady for God’s sake, Miss ,” rode parallel to 
the road and the pheton at full speed. By Heaven, my dear , [think I see 
the brave boy now before my eyes! Even in the extremity of danger there is 
something in the noble bearing of an accomplished horseman and a gallant horse, 
from which I cannot distract my attention. ‘Turning in his saddle to watch our 
course, he hardlv paid attention to the line he was taking at such a slashing 
pace, and to the fences which his horse took at our side in the stroke of his gal- 




















lop. From time to time I could hear his voice encouraging us, alihough the 
noise around us was too great to distinguish much more than an occasional 


word. He was in undress uniform, and the clatter of sword and sabre-tache, as 
the charger swept over the enclosures in our sight, formed a kind of accompani- 
ment to the clash of our own career, and, as my ear occasionally caught it, rung 
like a knell. 


Again I looked towards Allington; he was gone! I know not why, but al- 
though he could obviously be of no service tous in our present horrible predi- 
cament, his presence imparted to me some calmness ; and as he disappeared, the 
last ray of hope for safety seemed to disappear with him. We were now ap- 
proaching a sharp turn, which, running to the point of the bank of the river, 
again leaves it nearly at right angles, and thence goes straight into the turnpike 
road. We had now gone nearly three miles, and there was nv prospect of the 
infuriated horses checking their speed until exhaustion should put a stop to their 
career. Knowing full well every inch of the road, this angle and the precipi- 
tous bank flashed upon me, ani all seemed over. We were nearing it rapidly, 
the chalky Ne bank of the river rose full before my eyes, and the rapid 
pebbly bed thirty feet below was momentarily opening upon me. A man stood 
in the middle of the road—it was Allington; he had thrown off his cap, sword, 
and coat, and his horse was tied to a gate at the other side of the hedge. For- 
ward flew the carriage; he jumped on one side, seized the coupling reins of 
both horses in his grasp, and was carried forward apparently hanging on the end 
of the pole. I thought every blow of the horses’ fore-feet would have dashed 
him to the ground: avoiding this danger as best he might, he clung with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog to their bridles; their speed was evidently relaxing ; 
their heads were confined together, and within four yards of the single rail which 
divides the land from the water, the road from the river—life from death—time 
from eternity—the mare, getting her head under the pole, fell on her side. The 
brave boy still grappled the young horse, and fixing his teeth in his car brought 
him by the pain of that extempore “ twitch” to a dead stop. Old Martin and 
his two sons, who keep the ferry at the foot of the steps, ran up alarmed at the 
unusual noise, kept the mare on the ground by kneeling on her head and neck, 
and took her and her frightened partner, whitened with foam, blackened with 
sweat, and trembling from head to tail, out of the phewton. And my Kate—my 
lovely, my brave Kate—where was she? To the last moment she kept her 
hold steadily upon the reins—to the last moment aided the gallant struggles of 
our delivere1, eye and hand admirably keeping time to the alternate efforts 
of horses and man ; but it was over—the excitement was passed, and she drop- 
ped from her seat to the bottom of the carriage. I suppose I need not tell you 
that although not every Cornet of Dragoons will risk his life for that of a young 
lady and an old gouty papa, the number of those whe understand how to reco- 
ver a pretty girl roms famnting ft is far more extensive. Iwas unable of course 
to stir from my position, and was obliged to be the terrified spectator of my, ap- 





fruitless attempt 
On examination, we found he had received more than fifty balls, some of which 
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the care of our young friend, and,.as my spite grew more cali, | for the first, 


time felt flash across my st 














My old friend's letter here proceeds in too familiar a strain to be submitted ¢ 
public inspection. He is now gone to his rest, and in my melancholy capacity 
of executor the above — — —- po oor his death he counted | a, 
rosy grandchildren round nese, ington (having turned hi 

a hand-bill, and his sabre-tache into a sample-bag) is with his stil] setae pom 
youthful family my nearest neighbor and most intimate friend. ae 
London (Old) Sport. Mag. for August. 
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This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given enti 

in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from 

Second London edition. e 
FOOD. 


I.—Articles of Food—II. Composition of Food—III. Preparation of Food 

IV. Assimilation of the Food—V. Indigestion of the Food—VI. Prine} a 
of Feeding—VII. Practice of Feeding—VIII. Pasturing—IX. Soiling. ° 
Feeding at Straw-yard. ” 


Nitre, I have said, is frequently given in the boiled meat. Many foolish stable 
men keep it constantly by them as an article of indispensable utility. The ro 
it cools the blood, and takes away swellings of the legs. 77 
Nitre is a diuretic of considerable power, and, like all others, tends to reduc 
watery swellings, such as those to which the legs of horses are subject a 
they stand much in the house, when they are too highly fed, and when the |e 
are not sufficiently hand-rubbed. It excites the kidneys to produce more wins. 
the urine is @ certain portion of the blood, and, to replace what is lost by the kid 
neys, that which is superfluous about the legs or the sheath is taken up 
To speak of nitre cooling the blood is nonsense, very evident to any body Pr 
very ignorant. , 

As an article of constant or frequent use, it ought to be abolished. [pn large 
quantities, it weakens a working-horse precisely in the same way that heated 
oats and musty hay weaken him. Insmaller, but more frequent doses, it injures 
the kidneys, and renders them unable to throw off all the superfluous and watery 
portion of the blood ; this, when not evacuated in the shape of urine, is deposited 
in the legs, the sheath, and other parts ; hence the constant use of nitre ultimately 
produces the evils it is at first given to cure. An occasional dose to a half. 
worked, full-fed horse may do good, particularly when he is to stand idle on the 
following day. When the corn or hay is not very good, and is apt to excite 
diabetes, no diuretic medicines should ever be given but under the directions of 
a professional man. A veterinarian was once called to examine some horses 
that were sadly emaciated from the stalingevil. The hay was bad; but it was 
changed, and other measures taken to arrest the «disease. They appeared to 
have the desired effect always till Sunday, when all the horses became nearly 
as illas ever. At last it was discovered that the man put two pounds of nitre 
among the boiled food every Saturday night. This explained the repeated re- 
lapse. ‘The fellow pretended tobe a foreman,—to know not only his own busi- 
ness, but also maa about the veterinarian’s. : 








ASSIMILATION OF THE FOOD. 
By the assimilation of the food, I mean its conversion into a part of the living 


that which follows it. Most of them have been named. 

PREHENSION is the act by which the food is taken into the mouth. At pas. 
ture the grass is seized by the lips, compressed into a little bundle, and placed 
between the front-teeth, which separate it from the ground, by incision, aided by 
& sudden jerk of the head. In stable feeding, the lips and teeth are used in nearly 
the same way. They seize the food and place it within reach of the tongue, but 
they produce no change ypon it. The front-teeth have less to do in stable than 
in field feeding, but in nerther case do they masticate the food. Prehension of 
fluids is performed by sucking. The lips are dipped in the water, and the cavity 
of the mouth is enlarged by depressing the tongue, by bringing it into the chan- 
nel—the space between the sides of the lower jaw. Prehension may be difficult 
or interrupted by palsy or injury of the lips, soreness of the tongue, or loss of the 
front teeth. Colts often experience difficulty in grazing while changing the 
teeth. They lose flesh fora while, and, if they lose much, some rich fluid or soft 
boiled meat may be given till the mouth get well. Horses that have lost one or 
two of the fore-teeth by falls, become unfit for turning out. Those that have lost 
a large portion of the tongue cannot empty a pale. They can drink none w- 
less the nostrils be under water ; but when only a small portion of the tongue 
has been lost, they have no difficulty. They can empty the pail. No horse 
can drink freely with a bit, particularly a double-bit, in his mouth. It confines 
the tongue, and prevents close contact of the lips at the corners ; as much air 
as water enters the mouth. 

Mastication, the act of grinding the food, is performed altogether by the 
back teeth. The food is placed between them by the tongue. Masticatiou is the 
first change which the food undergoes. It is broken into small particles, easily 
penetrable by the juices in which the food is about to be dissolved. In many old 
horses, and even in some young ones, mastication is imperfect, from irregularity 
or disease of the teeth. When the horse feeds slowly, holds his head to one 
side, drops the food from his mouth half-chewed, and passes a large quantity un- 
altered, his teeth should be examined. One may be rotten, broken or projecting 
into the cheek, or into the gum opposite. 

Insativation.—The food suffers mastication and insalivation at the same 
time. While under the operation of the grinders it is moistened and diluted by 
a fluid which enters the mouth at many little apertures. This fluid is almost 
transparent ; it is tasteless; it is termedsaliva. Much ofit is furnished by two 
large glands, which are situated at that part of the throat where the head joins 
the neck. ‘These two glands pour their secretions into the mouth by means ol 
two tubes which open near the grinding-teeth. Some have supposed that the 
only use of this fluid is to dilute the food, and to facilitate mastication and de- 
glution ; others, that it also, in a slight degree, animalizes the food. Hence 1! 
has been argued that the food should not be too soft, too easily eaten, lest 1! 
be swallowed without insalivation, ang without the animalization which saliva 
ought to produce. It has been urged, as proof, that horses do not thrive quite 
so well when fed entirely upon boiled food. The illustration seems to be well 
established. Horses do not appear to possess lasting vigor and great energy when 
fed exclusively upon soft food ; but whether this proves that insalivation Is aul 
malization may be doubted. There is no proof of a positive kind, whetherit !s 
or is not. It would be easy to argue on either side, but it would be fruitless. 

Dectutition is the act of swallowing. The food, after being ground and 
moistened, is rolled into a ball by the tongue, and placed at the back of the 
mouth, where a compressing apparatus forces it into the gullet. ‘The gullet, ev 
erting a contractile power, forces the ball into the stomach. Deglutition may 
become difficult, or it may be partially suspended by soreness of the throat. 
When the throat is much inflamed, the horse may be anxious to eat, yet unable 
to swallow. When great pain attends the effort he forbears further trial; he 
chews the food and then throws it out of his mouth, being able, perhaps, ' 
swallow only the juice. In less severe cases, he makes a peculiar motion of the 
head every time he swallows ; and in drinking, he drinks very slowly, and par 
of the water returns by the nostrils. In this state the horse should be put ler 
medical treatment. 

Maceration.—Many of the articles upon which horses feed are hard and ~ 
They require to be softened before they can be dissolved, or before they w! 
part with their nutritive matter. One end of the horse’s stomach seems designe 
for macerating these substances. It is lined by a membrane void of sensibi!!ty. 
All the food is first lodged in this macerating corner, from which, when sufli- 
ciently softened, it passes into the other extremity. Refractory matters are either 
detained or returned till they are ready to undergo the digestive process. — 

DicEstion consists in the extraction of the nutritious from the inert poruie 
of the food. It is not a simple process, nor is it all conducted in the seme 
place, it begins in the stomach and terminates in the bowels, probably at 4 vert 
siderable distance from the point at which the residue is evacuated. ‘The stome 
of the horse is very small. There must be some reason why it is so, but 10! 
has ever been discovered.* 

It cannot retain the food very long; the horse is almost consta! 
At grass he eats as much in an hour, perhaps in half-an-hour, as wou 
ead the stomach, yet he continues to eat for several hours in ny eegeee er- 
change, therefore, which the food undergoes in the stomach must be rapi<'y et 
formed. The nature of this change is not precisely known. It 's supp = 
that the gastric juice—that is, a juice or secretion furnished by the tomer 
seizes the nutritive matter of the food, and combines with it to form rts m 
milk-like fluid termed chyme. This, accompanied by the food, from W mn 
has been extracted, enters the intestines, and there another change of we ete 
tion takes place. Juices from the liver, from peculiar glands, and from the 


ar interfere 
* Enquiry seldom acknowledges defeat. A large stomach, it is said, woe stomach 


with the horse’s speed. P it might. But it does not appear ‘his 
was made smail that he might be swift. Look at the pace of a camel andthe si7¢° 
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body. This is effected by a series of processes, each of which is preparatory to 
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chyle. This adheres to the i a sre diz 
moved by an infinite nuraber of tubes, whose mouths are inconceivably minute, 
to the eye invisible. These little tubes or pipes are termed lacteals or absorb- 
ents; they conv , - 

ceived by a tube empties itself into the left jugular vein. 
ny the blood, the chyle proceeds to the lungs, passes t becon 
blood. Having unde sanguification, this chyle, the product of digestion, 
,; as much the constituent of the living animal as any other part of him. 

It is not necessary to trace the food farther. Its nutritive matter having been 
extracted, and animalized by combination with animal juices, the t is re- 
moved as the mass travels t the intestines. By the time it has arrived at 
the point of evacuation, the food has lost all or most of the nutritive matter, 
and the reside is ejected as useless. 

The nutritive matter is carried from the intestines to the blood-vessels, where 
1: 1s mingled with their contents. ‘To follow it further would be to trace the 
conversion of the blood into the solids and fluids of which the body is composed. 
Inthis work such an enquiry is not needed. 





__. INDIGESTION OF THE Foo. 

Men, particularly liousehold men, who do not work for what they eat, often 
have indigestion for several successive years. They are said to have a weak 
stomach, or to be troubled with bile. They are always complaining, never 
vite well, yet never very ill... The stomach is truly weak. It wants energy, 
acts slowly, often ye ; yet it is not wholly inactive. It rarely loses 
ail control over the food. The horse seldom suffers under a similar complaint ; 
when indigestion does occur in him, it is a serious affair, soon cured, or soon pro- 
ducing death. In men the disease usually termed indigestion, ought perhaps to 
have another name, forall or most of the food does ——— the process of diges- 
ion although it may be performed very slowly. The indigestion I am about to 
syeak of in the horse, has been termed acute. It ought to be called complete ; 
orrather, that in man should be termed difficult. After this explanation, the 
reader need not confound indigestion in man with indigestion in the horse. 
They are totally different. The structure of the horse’s stomach, and the na- 
rure of his food, account, to a certain extent, for the difference. But in men, 
‘ne digestion is difficult, in the horse it is not performed. 

[tis very obvious that the stomach in health must exercise a peculiar controi 

over the food, which does not putrify, nor ferment, as it would, were it kept 
equally warm and moist in any place but the stomach. So long as the stomach 
is able to digest, the food suffers neither putrefaction nor fermentation. But it 
sometimes happens that the stomach loses its power. It becomes unable to di- 
zest the food, or to exercise any control uver its changes. 
Now, when the horse’s stomach ceases to digest, one of two things usually 
takes place. Either the food remains in the stemach without undergoing any 
‘hange, or it runs into fermentation. In the one case the horse is often foun- 
lered; inthe other he is griped, he takes what I shall here call colic. 

Founder is an inflammation of the feet, generally of the fore-feet, but some- 
times ofthem all. It is not apparent why a load of undigested food ia the sto- 
mach should produce a disease in the feet; yet it is well known that it does so. 
There seems to be some untraced connexion between the feet and the stomach, 
ind some theories have been made on the subject, but I have heard none worth 

ice ; we do not even know why in one case the food remains unchanged, and 

| another undergoes fermentation. Perhaps it depends a good deal upon the 
juantity of water that happens to be present with the food. 

An overloaded stomach is one of the causes of indigestion. If a horse reach 
the corn-chest, or in any other way obtain a large meal of grain, he will be very 
uxely to take colic in an hour or more after he gets water. If water be with- 
veld he may founder, but colic will not occur, unless there be much water pre- 
viously in the stomach or bowe!s. Those who are experienced in these matters 
know how to managea horse after he has been gorged with food. They give 
him no water all that day, and none on the next till evening. Then they give 
nly a little at a time, and often, till thirst be quenched. If he be a slow-horse 
he goes to work, but if his work be fast he must remain at home, having, how- 
ever, a good deal of walking exercise. In this way the stableman prevents what 
he calls the gripes, colic, or batts. He is ignorant of the mode in which water 
erates, but experience has taught him that it has something to do with the dis- 

Founder, it is true, may happen, but that is usually regarded as a more 
curable malady than theother. Itis not so deadly, but [ shall presently show 
it colic can be cured sooner, and with more certainty, than founder. 

Staggers.—A kind of apoplexy is sometimes produced by the presence of un- 
ligested food in the stomach. In this country the disease is not common, and 
ihere is nothing like it when the food ferments. Obstinate constipation, and 
sometimes complete obstruction of the bowels, are the occasional results of in- 
ligestion. 

l'he Process of Fermentation must be familiar to almost everybody. Grain, 
r other vegetable matter, when thrown into a heap, moistened, and heated toa 

certain point, soon undergoes a change. The principal phenomenon attending 
vuich is the evolution of air in great abundance, more perhaps than twenty or 

\irty times the bulk of the articles from which it is extricated. When this pro- 

‘ss takes place in the stomach, the horse's life is in danger, for he has no power 

ce some other animals to belch up the air. Distension of the stomach and bowels 
rapidly succeeds, and runs so far as to rupture them. If the stomach or bowels 
io not give way, life may be destroyed by inflammation or strangulation of the 
owels, or the mere pain of distension may proluce death before there is time 
ether for rapture, inflammation, or strangulation. ‘The disease sometimes cures 
‘self, the air not being very abundant, or being evacuated by passing through 
tie bowels; bat very often the horse dies in from four to twelve hours. Some- 
tines he dies in two, and sometimes not till he has been ill for eighteen or 

venty-four. The disease goes under various names. Indifferent places it is 
termed gripes, the batts, fret, colic, flatulent colic, spasmodic colic, enteritis, in- 
flamed bowels, and acute indigestion. It has been described by only one author 
with whom [ am acquainted, and he speaks of it as a rare disease. All who have 
written treatises on veterinary medicine have seen the disease several times, but 
they mistake it for some others to which they have given names, according to 
‘he appearances they have seen ondissecting the horse alter death. Thus, one 
lescribes the symptoms, and attributes them to inflammation of the bowels ; ano- 
ther to spasms of the bowels; a third to strangulation; a fourth to rupture of 
ic diaphragm, and soon w.th far toomany more. All these, and several others, 
ire the effect of fermentation of the food either in the stomach or in the bowels. 
The cause has been overlooked, and death traced only to the effects of the cause. 

Che disease which is treated and described by authors and teachers as inflamed 
vowels, spasmodie colic, strangulation, raptured stomach, ruptured diaphragm, is 
1 136 out of 137 cases neither more nor less at the beginning than a distension 

1 the stomach and bowels by air. I know this from my own practice, of which, 
1 reference to this disease, I have kept a record during eighteen months. For 
‘ie sake of brevity in reference, I shall term it 

Voric.—I goa little out of my limits to speak of this disease. I do so for 

‘vir reasons. In the first place, the disease is deadly ; it destroys more heavy 
‘‘aught-horses than all others put together. In the second place, I can show 
iow ittmay be cured with infallible certainty, if it be taken in time. In the third 
pace, the disease requires immediate retief; the horse may be dead, or past 
cure, before the medical assistant can be obtained. And in the fourth place, the 
ature of the disease and its treatment are not known, or they are too little 
<nown by the veterinarian. These cireumstances induce me to digress a little 
‘rom the proper object of this work; and I think they are of sufficient import- 
‘hee to render apology unnecessary. I will, however, be brief. In another place I 
‘il'enter into details which would be improper in this. 

Che Causes of Colic are rather numerous. I have already said that an over- 
ded stomach is one, particularly when water is given either immediately be- 
Te, or immediately after an extraordinary allowance of food ; but water directly 
‘ter even an ordinary meal is never very safe. It washes the food into the bow- 
“S belore it has been sufficiently changed by the stomach, before it has become 
| “certain degree insusceptible of fermentation, which in many cases begins in 
‘© Dowels, though in by far the greatest number of cases it begins in the sto- 
“ach; a third cause is a sudden change of diet, from hay, for instance, to grass, 
_' ‘tom oats to barley; but an allowance, particularly a large allowance of any 
me ‘o which the horse has not been accustomed, is liable to produce colic. 

pores articles produce it oftener than others. Raw potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
='een meat, seem more susceptible of fermentation than hay or oats, barley more 
an beans ; wheat and peas more than barley. Such at least they have seemed 
‘ne, but it is probable that in the cases from which I have drawn my conclu- 
°us, sudden change and quantity may have had as much to do in producing 
“ollc as the fermentable nature of the food. Haste in feeding is a common 
“use; if the horse swallow his food very greedily, without sufficient mastica- 
ion, he is very liable to colic. 
a leavy draught-horses are almost the only subjects of colic, and among the 
vners of them it is difficult to meet with an old farmer or carter who has not 
— ie ee one. Light, fast-working horses arc rarely troubled with it, and 
na a it. The difference is easily explained. Heavy, slow-working horses 
cma in the yoke, they fast till their appetite is like araven’s; when they 
a — they get a large quantity of grain all at once, and they devour it in 
TO ga that it is not properly masticated, and the stomach is suddenly over- 
7°: Possibly the quantity may not be very great, yet it is eaten too fast. 
© by which the food should be digested cannot be made in such a hurry, 
ma. delibe enough of it; and add to this the rapid distension of the stomach ; 
on raga mastication and deglutition would enable this to furnish 
food with - © quantity of gastric juice, and to dilate sufficiently to contain the 

Light hens la , the stomach is taken too much by surprise. 

5% horses are usually fed oftener, and with more regularity. They receive 


Che juie 
at least n 


greatest : 
must eat a large ity of roots or of fodder, as much 
etd The stomach and bowels cannot 


- upon any more, and that which they cannot act upon runs speedily into 
This‘seems to me the principal reason why slow-work horses are so much 


more liable to disease than fast-workers. When the reaches seven or eight 

niles an hour, the belly will not carry a great bulk of food, and so much is soos 

that the horse has no inclination to load his bowels with fodder. There is never, 

ad ae wor more food than the stomach, the bowels, and the juices of these 
upori. 

Symptoms of Colic.—The horse is taken suddenly ill. If at work, he slack- 
ens, his pace, ore to stop, and when he stops he prepares to lie down; 
sometimes he goes down as if shot the moment he stands, or is allowed to stand - 
at slow-work he sometimes quickens his pace and is unwilling to stand. In the 
stable he begins-to paw the ground with his fore-feet, lies down, rolls, some- 
times quite over, lies on his back ; when the distension is not great he lies tole- 
rably quiet, and for several minutes. But when the distension and pain are 
greater, he neither stands nor lies a minute; he is no sooner down than he is 
up. He generally starts all at once, and throws himself down again with great 
violence. He strikes the belly with his hind feet, and in moments of compara- 
tive ease he looks wistfully at his flanks. When standing he makes many and 
fruitless attempts to urinate ; and the keeper always declares there is ‘‘ some- 
thing wrong with the water.” Ina little while the belly swells all round, or it 
swells most on the right flank. The worst, the most painful cases, are those in 
which the swelling is general ; sometimes it is very inconsiderable, the air being 
in small quantity, or not finding its way into the bowels. As the disease proceeds, 
the pain becomes more and more intense. The horse dashes himself about with 
terrible violence. Every fall threatens to be his last. The perspiration runs off 
him in streams. His countenance betrays extreme agony, his contortions are 

htfully violent, and seldom even for an instant suspended. 

After continuing in this state for a brief period, other symptoms appear, indi- 
coins rupture or inflammation, or che approach of death without either. These, 
and the treatment they demand, I need not describe. The horse may either be 
cured, or a veterinarian may be obtained before inflammation or other conse- 
quences of the distension can take place. 

Treatment of Colic.—The treatment consists in arresting the fermentation, 
and in re-establishing the digestive powers. ‘There are many things that will do 
both. In mild cases a good domestic remedy in common use among old-fashioned 
poe who have never heard of inflamed, spasmed, or strangulated bowels, is whis- 

ey and pepper, or ginand pepper. About half a tumbler of spirits with a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, et in a quart bottle of milk or warm water, will often af- 
ford immediate relief. If the pain do not abate in twenty or thirty minutes, 
the dose may be repeated, and even a third dose is in some cases necessary. Four 
ounces of spirits of turpentine, with twice as much sweet oil, is much stronger, 
a3 if the horse is much averse to the medicine, turpentine is not always quite 
safe 

There is, however, a better remedy, which should always be in readiness 
wherever several draught-horses are kept. ‘Take a quart of brandy, add to it four 
ounces of sweet spirit of nitre, and three ounces of cloves. In eight days this 
mixture or tincture is ready for use; the cloves may still remain in the bottle, 
but they are not to be given. Set the bottle past, and put a label upon it; call 
it the “Colic Mixture.” The dose is six ounces, to be given in a quart of milk 
or warm water every fifteen or twenty minutes till the horse be cured. Keep his 
head straight, and not too high when it is given. Do not puil out his tongue, as 
some stupid people do when giving a drink. Ifthe horse be very violent, get him 
into a wide open place, where you will have room to go about him. If he will 
not stand till the drink be given, watch him when down, and give it, though he 
be lying, whenever you can get him to take a mouthful. But give the dose as 
quickly as possible. After that, rub the belly with a soft wisp, walk the horse 
about very slowly, or give him a good bed, and room to roll. tn eighty cases out 
of ninety this treatment will succeed, provided the medicine be got over the 
horse’s throat before his bowels become inflamed, or strangulated, or burst. The 
delay of half an hour may be fatal. 

When the second dose does not produce relief, the third may be of double or 
treble strength. I have given a full quart in about an hour, but the horse was 
very ill. 

In many cases the horse takes ill during the night, and is far gone before he 
is discovered in the morning. In sucha case this remedy may prove too late, or 
it may not be proper; still, if the belly be swelled, let it be given, unless the 
veterinary surgeon can be procured immediately. In all cases it is proper to 
send for him at the beginning. You or your servants may not be able to give 
the medicine, or the disease may have produced some other, which this medicine 
will not cure. If the veterinarian can be got in a few minutes, do nothing till 
he comes. But do not wait long. 

The horse is sometimes found dead in the morning ; his belly is always much 
swelled, and the owner is suspicious of poisoning. I have known much vexa- 
tion arise from such suspicion, when a single glance at the belly might have 
shown from what the horse died. There is no poison that will produce this 
swelling, which is sometimes so great as to burst the surcingle. On dissection 
the stomach is frequently burst, the belly full of food, water, and air, and the dia- 
phragm ruptured. When death is slow, the bowels are always intensely in- 
flamed, sometimes burst, and often twisted. But these things will never happen 
when the treatment I have recommended is adopted at the very beginning. 

The horse sometimes takes the disease on the road. If his pace be fast, he 
should stop at once. ‘To push him on beyond a walk, even for a short distance, 
is certain death: The bowels are displaced, twisted, and strangulated, pertly by 
the distension, but aided a great deal by the exertion; and no medicine will res- 
tore them to their proper position. A walk after the medicine is good, and the 
pace should not pass a walk. 





PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING. 

The principles of feeding are facts which influence and ought to regulate the 
practice of feeding. The word feeding refers to the manger food, given at in- 
tervals, not to the hay or fodder, which is almost constantly within the horse’s 
reach. 

- People who are unacquainted with stable affairs make many blunders in the 
management of their horses, and particularly in feeding them. They reason too 
much from analogy. The rules which regulate their own diet are applied to that 
of the horse. Medical men are remarkable for this. A skilful surgeon express- 
ed his conviction that stablemen are full of error and prejudice regarding the 
diet of horses. He said, “I order my patients to live on plain food, on that 
which does not tempt excess; and I tell them to eat when they are hungry, and 
to desist when satisfied. It is thus I treat my horse,” continued he, “I give him 
plain wholesome food, as much as he likes, and when he likes.” 

This is sufficiently absurd ; it is acommon way of speaking only with the ig- 
norant. It might be a very good rule, if there were no food for the horse but 
grass, and none for man but bread. Horses may eat more grain, and men more 
beef than their work requires; or the plain, wholesome nourishment, as it Is 
called, may not suffice for certain kinds of work. It is this, it is the work which 
renders care and system so necessary in the feeding of horses. Men have to 
work too, but very few have labor meee | any resemblance to that of the horse, 
and those few are compelled to regulate their diet by rules which are not known 
to the bulk of mankind. The diver, the boxer, the runner, the wrestler, must 
not live like other men. The fermentable nature of the horse’s food, and the 
peculiar structure of his stomach which forbids vomition, and the abstinence 
from food and drink occasionally required by the work, are other circumstances 
which demand particular attention to the mode of feeding. 

Stow Work aids digestion, empties the bowels, and sharpens the appetite. 
Hence it happens that on Sunday night and Monday morning there are more 
cases of colic and founder than during any other part of the week. Horses that 
never want an appetite ought not to have an unlimited allowance of hay on 
Sunday ; they have time to eat a great deal more than they need, and the torpid 
state of the stomach and bowels produced by a day of idleness renders an addi- 
tional quantity very dangerous. -_ 

By slow work, I mean that which is performed at a walk, not that which hur- 
ries the breathing, or produces copious perspiration. The moderate exertion of 
which I speak does not, as some might suppose, interfere with the digestive 
process. It is attended with some waste ; there is some expenditure of nutri- 
ment, and that seems to excite activity in the digestive apparatus for the pur- 
pose of replacing the loss. Farm and cart-horses are fed immediately ey 
commencing their labor, and the appetite with which they return shows that the 
stomach is not full; but, + adeed 

Durine Fast Worx, digestion is suspended. Of this we have not indeed, 
any positive proof, but there is good reason for believing It. In —— 
commotion excited by popmag’ wong +" 1 yee - eee is pao = 
condition for performing its duty. e circulates : 
the formation of mega, 7 “4 its combination with the food ; and, it may be, 
the blood and the nervous influence are so exclusively concentrated and xy vwee 
ed upon the muscular system, that none can be spared for carrying on the diges- 
tive - But this is mere . Itis better to appeal to facts. 

The Effects of Fast Work ona Stomach are well eonegh hnorm among 

i horsemen. The horse becomes sick, dull, breathless. 


He is un- 





illing, or unfit to proceed at his usual pace ; and if urged onward, he quickly 








These effects are not entirely p 
breathing may be ascribed to mere fulness 
dia , and encroaching upon the lungs, i 
its weight, though not, perhaps, exceeding 
siderable influence upon a horse that has to 
whe bes fo gr far, though not so fast 

e commence purging on the road, if fed direct! starting 

They seem to get rid of the food, entirely or partly ; for these’ canoe 4 
rally light-bellied horses, do not. suffer.eo much,. nor.eo of the 
evils connected with a full stomach. The purgation 
too long, and is rapidly followed by igs exhaustion. They should be kept 
— water on working days, and they should have a large allowance of 
eans. 

All work, then, which materially hurries the breathing, ought to be performed 
with an empty stomach, or at dh without a full on eng Co ing-horses 
are usually fed from one to two hours before starting, and hay is withheld after 
the corn is eaten. Hunters are fed early in the morning ; and I believe racers 
sometimes receive no food on run days till their work be over. Ab- 
stinence, however, must not be carried so far as to induce exhaustion before the 
work commences. 

Arter Fast Work is concluded, it is a little while ere the stomach is in a 
condition to digest the food. Until thirst has been allayed, and the system 
calmed, there is seldom any appetite. If the horse have fasted long, or be 
tempted by an article of which fe is very fond, he may be induced to eat. But 
it is not right to let him; a little does him no good, and a full feed does him 
harm. The stomach partaking of the general excitement, is not prepared to re- 
ceive the food. Fermentation takes place, and the horse’s life is endangered ; 
or the food lies in the stomach unchanged, and produces founder. : 
Food, then, is not to be given after work till the horse be cool, his breathing 
tranquil, and his pulse reduced to its natural standard. By the time he is dress- 
ed and watered, he is generally ready for feeding. 

Satt anp Spices atv Digzst1on.—On a journey, or after a severe day, horses 
often refuse their food. When fatigued, tired off his feed, a handful of salt may 
be thrown among the horses’ corn. That will often induce him to eat it, and 
it will assist digestion, or at least render fermentation less likely to occur. 
Some, however, will not eat even with this inducement. Such may have a cor- 
dial ball, which in general produces an appetite in ten minutes. Iam speaking 
of cases in which the horse has become cool, and those in which the work has 
not fevered him. The horse should always be cool before food is offered ; and if 
his eye be red, and pulse quick, cordials, salt, and the ordinary food are all for- 
bidden. The horse is fevered. 

ABSTINENCE unusually prolonged is connected with indigestion, and it pro- 
duces debility. 

The Indigestion of Abstinence may in some cases arise from an enfeebled con- 
dition of the digestive apparatus. The stomach and bowels may partake of the 
— languor and exhaustion, and be in some measure unable to perform their 
unctions ; but of this there is no proof. When a horse has fasted all day, he is 
very apt to have colic soon after “ is fed at night. It happens very often. 
The voracious manner in which the horse feeds has something to do with it. 
He devours his food in great haste, without sufficient mastication, and he often 
eats too much. The sudden and forcible distension of the stomach probably 
renders it unable to perform its duty. The quantity, the quality, and the hur- 
ried ingestion of the food, account for the frequency of colic, after a long fast, 
without supposing the stomach is weak. The appetite seems to indicate that it 
is not. 

The result may be prevented. Give the horse food oftener. When prolong- 
ed abstinence is unavoidable, give him less than he would eat. Divide the al- 
lowance into two feeds, with an interval of at least one hour between each. In 
this way the appetite dies before the stomach is overloaded. To prevent hurried 
ingestion, give food that is not easily eaten. Boiled meat, after a long fast, is 
unsafe, and grain should be mixed with chaff. 

The Debility or Inanition of Abstinence is denoted by dulness. The horse is 
languid, feeble, and inoffensive. Want of food tames the very wildest; and 
sometimes vicious horses are purposely starved to quietness. e time a horse 
may fast before he lose any portion of his vigor, varies very much in different 
individuals. In some few it may depend upon peculiarity of form. Light-bel- 
lied, narrow-chested horses cannot afford to fast so long as those of round and 
large carcuss. But in general, the power of fasting depends upon habit, the 
kind of food, and the condition of the horse. When accustomed to receive his 
food only twice or thrice a-day, he can fast longer by an hour or two, without ex- 
haustion, than when he is in the habit of eating four or five times. As a gene- 
rai rule, liable, however, to many exceptions, it may be held that a horse begins 
to get weak soon after his usual hour of eating is past. The degree and rapidity 
with which his vigor fails depends upon his work and condition. If idle, or 
nearly so, for a day or two previous, he may miss two or three meals before ex- 
haustion is apparent. Languor is probably felt sooner. If in low condition, 
he cannot fast long without weakness. He has nothing to spare. If his usual 
food be all or partly soft, he cannot bear abstinence so well as when it is all or 
partly hard. 

Horses in daily and ordinary work should seldom fast more than three or four 
hours. ‘They generally get corn four or five times a-day, and between the feed- 
ing hours they are permitted to eat thay ; so that, except during work, very 
few horses fast more than four hours. But some, such as Leiag and racers, are 
often required to fast much longer. Hunters are sometimes out for more than 
nine hours, and they go out with an empty stomach, or very little in it. The only 
evil arising from such prolonged abstinence is exhaustion, and among fast-work- 
ing horses that cannot be avoided. The work and the abstinence together may 
produce great exhaustion and depression, and the horse may require several days 
of rest torestore him. But if he had been fed in the middle of this trying work, 
he would have been unable to complete it. The evils arising from proonses 
abstinence are less dangerous than those arising from fast work on a full stomach, 
The work which must be performed with an empty stomach should be finishep 
as quickly as circumstances will permit. In order that the racer or hunter may 
have all the vigor he ought to have, his work should be over before abstinence 
begins to produce debility. How long he must fast before he is fit to commence 
his task must depend upon the pace, the distance, and the horse’s condition. 
The stomach, after an ordinary meal of grain, is probably empty in about four 
hours. For a pace of eight or ten miles an hour it does not need to be empty ; 
if the food be so far digested that it will not readily ferment, a little may remain 
in the stomach without rendering the horse unfit for exertion of this kind. 
Coaching horses, therefore, go to the road in from one to two hours after feeding. 
For a hunting: pace, perhaps a digestion of two hours will secure the food from 
fermentation ; and in that time, after a moderate meal, the weight and bulk of 
the food which remains in the stomach will not encumber the horse, nor im- 
pede his breathing. For a racing-pace the stomach ‘nust be empty, and the 
bowels must not be full. I do not know exactly how long racers are fed 
before commencing their work. The time appears to vary, spare feeders 
not being required to fast so pity bm those of better appetite. I rather think 
that they are often, or sometimes, kept too long without food, but I have little 
right to venture an opinion on the subject. It appears that racers sometimes 
receive no food on running days till their work is over. If hay were withheld 
for twelve hours, and corn for three or four before starting, I should think such 
restriction would be sufficient. These horses, however, are always in high con- 
dition ; they can afford to fast for a long time before fasting produces exhaus- 
tion, and the distance they run is so short that the expenditure of nutriment is 
not great. With horses in lower condition, having less spare nutriment in them, 
a fast of twelve hours produces a sensible diminution of energy, and in this state 
he is not fit to perform all that he could perform after abstinence of only four or 
six hours. In the course of training, either for the course or field, the m 
should learn how long the horse can bear fasting without losing vigor, an that 
will tell him how to regulate the diet on the day of work. 

When the distance is considerable, or the work requiring several hours of con- 
tinuous exertion, the waste of nutriment is greater than when the distance is 
short, or the work soon over, and the abstinence might be regulated accordin ly. 
For a long road, the sooner a horse is fit to begin his task after feeding, the less 
will he be exhausted at the end of it. 4 

To prevent in some degree, the debility of abstinence when the work fase 
food, it is not unusual, I believe, to give a little spirits, or wine. — Between ¥ “4 
heats of a race a pint of sherry or two glasses of brandy may be given in @ e ms 
of water. The leis will drink it, and I do not know of any objection os 

Pg: . hour, and it is not de- 
a practice. The energy it inspires is over in about an \ ieee dunia ie 
veloped in less than ten minutes. From ten to fifteen ee but in that , Po 
therefore, the proper time to give it ; me poet red run in five, 
the race will be over before the stimulant operates. ; . , 

I have said that the only evil arising from prolonged none = see. 
There is, however, one more, and though of little ape rh very little, the 
tice. When the stomach is empty, and the bowels con g ae, 


; ; 1 : 
horse is sometimes troubled with flatulence. The bowels seem to contain 
good deal of air. They are noisy ; the horse has ager nena ——* 


minute, are never ; 
sed. -h keoe'd creer ta this require any particular treatment ; but a little 





spa, or half a dose of the colic mixture, removes it at once. 
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-about eight years of age. é, 

The baker’s witness was examined, and stated that he and several other chil- 
dren were (in the absence of the police) chucking stones to see who could ‘heave 
the furdest,” when a pebble from the hand of the sturdy little son of Pat Carroll 
“ bounced right along the pavement such a ways down the street as it went and 
made a hole right in the corner window where a quartern loaf was.” 

“ And is that all you know about it, my little fellow ?” said a juror. 

*« No, that aint all,” said the boy. 

“* What else was done ?” inquired the juror. 

“« We all runned away, sir,” replied the child. 

“ Och, we did, did we?” said Pat Carroll, the defendant, turning up the sleeves 
-of his fustian jacket, and looking directly at the little witness, as if he was about 
to give hima “ slating.” But before Mister Carroll could commence his course 
of tactics, 

A coarse-featured woman, ina heavy woollen plaid shawl, and with a broken 
nose (the most prominent feature about her dress and person), thrust herself for- 
ward, ‘ Plase yer wurtchips,” said she, ‘I’m a witness for the difince, and if 
ye'll be afther handing me the book ”’— 

“ Be aisy, Nelly avowrneen—be aisy, I tell ye,” said Pat Carroll, gently put- 
ting the broken-nosed lady back with his hand, “ I'll not be wanting yer evi- 
dence. Be aisy, I tell ye,” repeated Pat, as Nelly evinced a disposition to pre- 
sent herself “ tu the fore.” ‘ Be aisy, Nelly—I have got the witness ina clinch, 
and, be gor, I’ll flure him.” 

‘« If the Court aint no objection,” said Mister Carroll, turning to the Commis- 
sioner, ‘I'll be axing the witness a question !” 

** Do so,” said the Commissioner. 

Mister Carroll (to the boy)—Don’t your mother dale with this gentleman? 

Boy—Yes; mother has bread on him. 

Mister Carroll—Don’t your mother owe him 11s. 7d.? 

Boy—Yes ; mother does. 

Mister Carroll—Didn’t he refuse to let your mother have half-a-quartern the 
morning afore the windy was bruk! 

Boy—Yes ; he did. . 

Mister Carroll (grinning with delight)—And didn't he trust your mother wid 
a whole quartern this morning ! 

Boy—Yes. 

Mister Carroll—There, your honors (bringing his heavy hand slap upon the 
table); aint it a clear case agin em ' 

‘A clear case!” said the Commissioner, with surprise—‘‘ a clear case of 
what ?” ; 

‘ Of conspiracy—clear as the Liffy, be gor!’ shouted Pat. ‘“ What more | 
weuld your honors be asking? Wasn't the windy bruk the day afore the childer | 
wor throwing stones! Now, Nelly,” beckoning the broken-nosed lady forward, 

‘“‘ spake the thruth about the windy.” 

Nelly, who had a “ beaming eye,” notwithstanding that her nose had had its 
bridge broken down in her retreat in St. Giles's, needed little solicitation to_pre- 
sent herself at the table. The “ book” was in her hand in a * jiily,” as if she 
had been examined “ onct afore,” and, having given the brass cross any thing 
but a feminine smack, she proceeded to depose that she was in the plaintiff's 
shop the day before Mister Carroll’s son was declared to have broken the windy ; 
that she bought the only quartern loaf the plaintiff had in his shop, which quar- 
tern loaf was taken from the bow-window corner, and that she then remarked that 
the window was broken. 

‘¢ Blessed be God!” exclaimed Pat, “ that ye thought of looking that way, 
and seed the broken windy. It’s a conspiracy agin me bekase I'm a repaler.” 

A Juror (laughing) —What can the plaintiff have to do with your being a re- 
pealer, my good man? 

Mister Carroll—Och, he’s a Protestant and an Orangeman. Te gek ak 

‘« So he is,” chimed in Nelly, “and so was his father, bad luck to him, in '98. 
We know’d ’em both in Limerick, we did.”’ , 

The plaintiff most positively declared that the window was not broken till the 
day after Nelly purchased the quartern loaf; and he brought his man (who 
shut up the shop on the evening of the day mentioned by Nelly), who swore to 
that effect. 

“ Aint you from Limerick ?”’ said Mister Carroll fiercely to the witness. 

‘So I am,” answered the witness. 

Mister Carroll—And a Protestant ! 

«« Thrue for ye,” said the witness. ph Y 

<* And warn’t your father an Orangeman*” passionately inquired Nelly. 

‘« Faith and he was,” answered the witness. 

“ Aint it clear, yer honor,” vociferated Pat Carroll, “ as it’s a conspiracy t” 

The Court was of opinion that Mister Carrol had not clearly made out the 
indictable offence, and it was evident the case was going against the “ repaler,” 
when, 

Nelly suddenly recollected that she knew the boy who did break the window. 
After a deal of asseveration on her part as to the truth of her statement, time 
was given her to produce the real culprit. 








Mr. Harper, the celebrated personator of nigger peculiarities, has, in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. Honey, been drawing crowded houses at the Victoria Theatre, in 
London. Indeed, so great is the popularity of this favorite American comedian, 
that he is nightly called before the curtain at the close of his performances. On 
the termination of his engagements at Brighton and Tunbridge Wells, he finally 
leaves England for his native land. 


M. de Beriot was married on Tuesday last, July 27th, at Ixelles, in Bel- 
gium, to a young German lady, Mademoiselle Huber, daughter of a magistrate 
of Vienna, who, becoming an orphan at an early age, was adopted by Prince 
Dietrischstein Preskau. ‘This nobleman was present at the marriage. 


Pacantn1.—Paganini is said to have bequeathed one of his violins to Signor 
Capellini, one of the most distinguished virtuosos of Italy, and on which the de- 
ceased performed in 1821 and 1822 at the Opera Comique in Paris. Paganini 
preserved to the last the identical violin with which he first established his high 
ry pation Upon this a romantic but not very probable legend haa been formed. 

rhe My rted that the great but eccentric artist desired that this instrament 
= 4 enclosed in his coffin, saying, “‘I wishto take my bow with me into 
© other world, in order that by playing a tune to Satan and his crew I may 


~ 


charm them from playing me any of their devilish tricks !”’ 
—_————__. 














HE following Sece nes: EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
Fall Meeting of 1840, Ss are Now open, to come off over the Eagle Course, at the 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for's yr aide commence on Tuesday, Oct. 27th. 
or mete te make a race, to close Se te: he A Spee sub. $300 each, forfeit $100, three 
Pg 9 abe ne : Mise neste Shall ot have won a race previous to the 
No meee, aes or more tomake a race, to close -< pe : Dy 90 ERED. She poner 
Y.) or dneched So the weer ae et atthe offce of the « Spirit of the Times,” (N 
in due time. » Post-marked on or before Sept. 15th, will be 
A list of the nominations will i i o 
immediately afterthe 15th inet ® Pe ened im the New York “Spirit of the Times,” 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 30.—{Sept. 5.) O. BAILEY, Sec'y. 


Tus splendid establishm: olgeate Ne 14s) peste 

en 0. roadway, Ne 
a ready to receive those who may be pleased to fever fs si eg a omg ™ gad 
b- nme is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies’ galore’ axe fur- 
res oly a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
4 be pate ot post asa pau be constantty bey nery aw every delicacy 

marke wanting on of th j 
wey every possible comfort and convenience to their portane I ag One of > peapeietees 
ae Ope » been long and favorably known in this city as a hotel-keeper, and the 
The we Dackes master on the Atlantic coast to Charleston, New Orleans, &c. 

New York A 's servants, T. B. REDMOND Preavé 

ug. 31, 1840.—[(Sept. 4,6m.] JAMES PENNOYER, eprestore, 














WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘Turf Register” and of the “‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, September 5, 1840. 


THE CELEBRATED TROTTING HORSE FACTOR 

ie now standing atthe stables of the subscriber, in Broadway, near 2Ist-street, at 
$10 the Faliseason. Factor (by Fearnought, dam by old Messenger) is a dark bay, 

fifteen hands three inches high, and is the sire of Greenwich Maid, Caty Q, Dolly Q, and 

many other fast horses. Lsept.5, 4t.] NOLLIN SHEPHERD. 


CARRIAGE HORSES FOR SALE. 
very fine pair of large Carriage Iorses, sixteen hands high, bays, without white, and 
long tails. They are weil matched, sound, and perfectly kind. They are six years 
old. For further particulars enquire at This Office. (Sept. 5, 3t.] 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE. 
Te following Sweepstakes are closed, to come off over this Course, commencing 
Tuesday, Sept. 15:— 
First Day.— Sweepstakes for horses never having won a‘purse or stake, sub. $100, h. 
ft.; Two mile heats, in wagons. 
E. Parmlee names b. g. Sir Andrew. 
Geo. Spicer names gr. g. Hamlet. 
H. Woodruff names br. g. Postmaster. 
H. F. Jones names br. g. Cayuga Chief. 
Same Day, Second Race.—Sweepstakes for horses never having trotted for match, 
purse, or stake, sub. $50, h. ft.; Two mile heats, under the saddle. 
E. Parmlee names b. g. Trot-or-no-trot. 
J.D. McMann names gr. m. Lady Clinton. 
H. Woodruff names ch g. Ned. 
J. Hammil names b. m. Eliza Wilson. 
Same Day, Third Race.—Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse over $200, 
sub. $100, h. ft.; Mile heats, best 3in 5, in wagons, weighing 250 lbs. 
J. Moore names ch.g. Mingo. 
H. Woodruff names b. g. Aaron Burr. 
W. Wheelan names b. g. Napoleon. 
Second Day—Sweepstakes for horses never having trotted for match, purse, or stake, 
sub. $50, h. ft.: Two mile heats, in harness. 
E. Parmlee names gr. m. Lady Clinton. 
J.D. McMann names gr. m. Nonpareil. 
H. F. Jones names br. g. Cayuga Chief. 
J. Wammil names b. m. Eliza Wilson. 
Same Day, Second Race—Sweepstakes for horses never having won purse, match, or 
stake, sub. $100, h.ft. ; Two mile heats, under the sa ddle. 
Geo. Spicer names b. g. Quaker. 
M. Clintock names br. m. Dairyman’s Daughter. 
H. Woodruff names br. g. Postmaster. 
E. Ruckman names gr. m. Nonpareii. 
Third Day.—Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse over $50, sub. $100, h. 
ft.; Two mile heats, in harness. 
N. T. Weeks names gr. g. Hamlet. 
If. Woodruff names br. m. Duchess. 
Hy. Jones names ch. m. Lady Swan. 
Same Day, Second Race.—Sweekstakes for horses never having won a purse, match, or 
stake, sub. $100, h. ft. ; Two mile heats, in harness. 
H. F. Jones names’br. g. Cayuga Chief. 
Geo. Spicer names b. g. Quaker. 
H. Woodruff names br. g. Postmaster. 











The following purses will be given the succeeding week, commencing Tuesday, 22d 
Sept. :— 

First Day—Purse $200, free for all trotting horses . Two mile heats, in harness. 

Same Day. Second Race—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having won a 


purse over $30 ; Two mfe heats, under the saddle. 

Second Day—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having wona purse over 
$100; Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

Same Day, Second Race—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having won a 
purse over $30, Two mile heats in harness. 

Third Day—Purse $200, free for all trotting horses ; Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

Same Day, Second Race—Purse $1090, free for all trotting horses never having won a 
purse over $30; Two mile heats, in harness. 

Entries forthe above purses tobe made to the Secretary of the Centreville Trotting 
Association ; forthe first day’s purses at Parmlee’s, Bowery Cottage, on Sept. 2], at 9 
P. M., and for the succeeding purses, onthe track the day previous, at4 P.M. Trotting 
to commence for the stakes and purses at 2P.M. each day. [Sept. 5.] 


JOCKEY WANTED. 
Lad that can ride 2 or 4 yr. olds is wanted to go South, to whos the most liberal 
wages willbe given. Apply immediately at This Office. LSept. 5, It.) 


UNIN COURSE, L. |. 

HE Fall Meeting of 1840 will take place the first Tuesday in October, and continue 

three days. 
The following Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds are now open for this meeting, to name and 
close the 15th of September, 3 or more to make a race :— 
First Day.—Sub. $300, $100 ft., two mile heats. 
Second Day.—Sub. $200, $50 ft., two mile heats. 
Third Day.—Sub. $100, $25 ft., mile heats. 
(Aug. 29.1 











ALEX. L. BOTTS, Sec'y. 





_ CINCINNATI JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
t Yage Fall Meeting of 1840, to commence on the second Tuesday 8th, of September, 
1840, and continue five days. 

First Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $250—Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse, $500—Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $200—Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse, $700— Four mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $200—Two mile heats. 

The Proprietor, having leased the Cincinnati Race Course for aterm of years, has had 
it lengthened to an exact mile, and the track otherwise improved. Before the race, the 
whole establishment will be so altered as to put it on a footing with any other course 
in the Union; and he promises that nothing shall be wanting on his part to establish it 
permanently. The promise of six or eight of the best stables of Horses from Kentucky, 
with Mr. Beasley’s Lucy Fuller, Loadstone and others, with several! stables from Uhio, 
must make the most attractive race meeting ever witnesseiinthe State. The purses 
hereafter will be increased. Stables and litter furnished race horses gratis. 

a Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 

N.B —1 have taken this time for the racesin consequence of the Maysville Races being 
postponed until the third Tuesday in October. 





NEWBERRY JOCKEY CLUB, S.C. 
HE annual races over the Newberry (S.C.) Jockey Club Course will come off on 
Tuesday, the 20th Oct., 1840, and continue four days. 

N.B. On the day previous to the commencement of the regular races, a Sweepstakes 
for colts and fillies dropped in the Spring of 1837 will come off, sub. $100, h. ft., Two mile 
heats, closed Fall meeting of 1839 with 10 entries, viz.:— 

. Col. J. D. Williams names ch. c. Tamerlane, by Cowper, dam by Director. 

. Messrs. Myers & Henderson (not named). 

. Lewis Love! names b. c. by Imp. Hedgford, out of Becky, by Morgan’s Rattler. 
. P. E. Duncan names ch. f. by Young Virginian,dam by Gallatin. 

. H. Smith names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, dam by Phenomenon. 

. Thos. B. Osborne’s nomination not named. 

. M. R. Smith names ch. f. by Imp. Hedgford, out of Mary Frances, by Director. 
Maj. Wm. Eddies names ch. c. Crichton, by old Bertrand, dam by Phenomenon. 
. Col. John Gist names Imp. ch. f. by Priam. 

10. Griffin Edmondson names ch. f. by Andrew, dam by Lafayette. 

Good sport may be expected, as the purses are all very respectable, and the track is in 
fine order. A. SUMMER, Sec’y and Treas’r of N. J. C. 

Newberry C. H., S. C., Aug. 17, 1840.—{aug. 29 3t.] 


NOS WHO 


op 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS (Va.) FALL RACES. 
Ben races over the Victoria Course, Fauquier, White Sulphur Springs, will commence 
on the 23d of Sept. 

First Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $300, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $400, Four mile heats. 

Fourth Day—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, to name and close the even- 
ing of the second day’s race. . 

A rents | of some eight or ten horses are in training at the Sy et among them Dan- 
dridge Camden, by Imp. Autocrat. BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Aug. 17, 1840.—[aug. 291 ’ 


LEXINGTON ASSOCIATION RACES, FALL MEETINGG, 1840. 
T= Fall Races over the Lexington Association Course will commence on the 4th 
Tuesday in Sept. (the 22d‘, and continue five days. 
First —Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Second —Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Fifth Dey—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. . ° 
The race of each day will come off at 12 0’clock M. All entries for purses to be depo- 
sited in the box at the bar of the Phoenix Hotel before 6 o’clock P. M. the day before the 


race. E. BRYANT, Sec’y. Ky. Ass. 
Lexington, July 14, 1840. - (aug.29, t.s.22] 


4 CABRIOLET FOR SALE. 
A London built Cabriolet is offered for sale, in gooderder. For particulars, apply at 
this Office.—{aug.29,4t.] 


SETTER PUP FOR SALE. 
A REMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marked 
May be procured by application at this office. He is nearly white, with aan 
ears. ay o., 














| 


ee 


LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRiIC 000. 
ONGW AIST was bred by Messrs. Camp & Turner, Jy — le 


1828, and was got by Sir Archy, dam by Pacolet, g.d. by Al eus, Alabama, in 
Page tsi Seta alo nee EE ts BS ah a 
oy “twenty mile mare” Maria. 7 » the dam of Little Billy, ang 

or er iculars see Turf Register. aist is arich ch t 
star, and one foot white up to the pastern joint, stands 15 hands 3 inches high eal 


plenty of length, bone and muscle, and with the exception of the | 

an accident, without blemish. He has covered but ro good tapes, and net ad from 
ten or twelve of his get have been trained, yet five have been winners. He is a ¢ than 
pc ries ap pens esl and Eclipse ee a. He was a very game and stout run. 
Natchez, 29th July, 1840.—[aug. 22, 4t.) - J. MINOR. 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. eee 
HE FALL MEETING of 1 will take 
T ro : 840 will place, as usual, onthe 2d Tuesday, 13th of 
The following Sweepstakes are now open to be run for over this Course it: 
ke The maa ee, sek ~~ olds, 72 mie a subscription 3a00 age ft 
w e privilege of declarin the Ist of Sept.,and payin ( oa? 
with toads subscribers, to son hen , Pt § $90. Closed Ist of Aug, 
1. George Goodwyn names b. c. by Henry Tonson, out of Lady Sumner 
2. James B. Kendall names er. c. Hector Bell, by Drone, out of Mary Rando} h 
3. E. J. Wilson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, outof full sister to Medoc. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr.olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. 
and close Ist day of Sept. next. Five or more tomake arace. Now two subs. 
1. Geo. Goodwyn. : 2. Wm. McCargo. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
inore to make arace. To name and close Ist-dayof Sept. next. Now one sub 
Wm. McCargo. , 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for 4yr. olds, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. To this Stake | 
promise of four entries positively, if no accident happens to the nags before ¢ 
closing. 

No. 5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Toruns 
Meeting of 1842. To name and close Ist of Jan., 1841. Now five subs., to wit :— ~ering 
1. Gov. Samuel Sprigg. . R.D. & Hy. Shepherd 
2. Col. Frs. Thompson. 5. Col. Wm.R. Johnson, 

3. James B. Kendall’s ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. ; 
[Aug. 29) JAMES B. KENDALL, Proprietor 
anes 


MONTGOMERY HALL. 
: Sorry, Ala.) 
tke undersigned, successors of Benjamin Wilson, having formed a copartnership g) 
der the firm of Garrison & Tilley, beg leave to apprise travellers aud the public hand 
rally that this well known establishment was re-opened for their accommodation 
Saturday, 11th July, 1840. The house has recently been thoroughly repaired, ang nut in 
the best possible order. ee ie 
The well and favorably known character of the Hall renders it unnecessary that», 
present proprietors should say aught else than that there shall be no falling off from... 
former excellence. ? _ 
Their bar will at all times, without regard to cost, be kept supplied with a large « 
of old and choice liquors. _* 
Their rooms and table will be attended by the most faithful, experienced, and cares, 
servants. * 
The stables attached tothe establishment will always be supplied with provengo; 
careful superintendent,*‘and good hostlers. An omnibus will in ashort time run froy 4) . 
Ilall to the railroad depot. M. W. GARRISON, 
WASHINGTON TILLEY 
A CARD.—The subscriber begs leave respectfully to assure his friends and the patror 
of Montgomery Hall, which for five years he has superintended, that, as heretofore }.. 
has used his best exertions to minister to their comfort, so in like manner for the faty:, 
no exertion shall be spared to make the Hall take rank with the first houses in the Uniq: 
and pledges himself, by a strict attention to his duties, to merit a continuation of thay). 
beral support which has ever been freely extended to the establishment. : 
(Aug.29,4t.] W. TILLEY 
tr$- The New Orleans Weekly Picayune, Charleston Courier, New York Herald: { 
Spirit of the Times, National Intelligencer and Mobile Register, will please sive 
above four insertions, and forward the bill to this office. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, _ 
SECRETART'S OFFICE, August 17, 1810 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: : 
IR —Notice is hereby given you, that at the next general election in this state. to ho 
held on the second, third, and fourth days next of November next. (except in} 
city and county of New York, in the city of Brooklyn, and the town of Brunswick 
the county of Kings, where the election isto be held on Wednesday, the fourth ¢; 
November next,) the following officers are to be elected :— 
A Governor and Lieutenant Gor ernor. 
Forty-two Electors of President and Vice President of the United States. 


You will also take notice that the term of service of Frederick A. Talmadge, a & 
tor of the First District, to which the city and county of New York belon: 0) 
on the last day of December next, andthat asenator inthe said district is to be chose 


in his place at the said next General Election. 

You will also take notice that four representatives in the 27th Concress of the] 
States for the Third Congressional District. consisting of the city and county 
York, are to be chosen at the next Genera! Election. ; 


At the same General Election the following officers are to be chosen in your: 

Thirteen Men.bers of Assembly. 

A Sheriff in the place of Jacob Acker, whose term expires on the last day of J 
next. 

A County Clerk, in place of Joseph Hoxie, whose term expires on the 
cember next. 

And one Coroner, in the place of Ira B. Wheeler, whose term will > 


day of December next. Yours, respectfully. 


JOHN C. SPENCER, Seerectary | 


The above is a true copy of a notification received from the Secretar s 
JACOB ACKER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New \ 
Sherifl’s O0%ce, New York, August 20, 1840.—[aug29] 
I> All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in ea 
until the Election. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chapter 6th, title 3d, article 3d, part Ist, page 1’ 





HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERY. 
rF\HE Subscribers having been brought up to the business under the immediat 
and superintendence of their late brother, James Drysdale, M. }))., Veterinary § 
geon, &c., and having had great experience and practice in attending to his patients 
their own, those favoring them with their patronage may depend upon having their 
horses treated with the greatest skill,and on the true principles of science. Their s 
perior manner of shoeing procured for them the premiums at the thice last fairs of 
American and Mechanics’ Institutes. Horses going lame from corns and other diseases 
of the feet, generally made to go sound by proper shoeing alone. 
N.B. They would call particular attention to their superior method of shoeing inte 
fering horses, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred presents the ir cutting 
ROBERT & NEIL DRYSDALE, No. 18 Fifth st., New Yo 
August 24, 1840.—[aug29-3t) 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE, N. J. 
fe following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840:— 

No.1. Sweepstakes for Fall Meeting of 1840, for 3 yr. olds that never started, Mile 
er aan $100 each, h. ft. Three or more tomakearace. To name and close 

st Sept. 

No, 2. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds that never won arace, Mile heats, sub. $300 cach, 
$100ft. Three or more to makea race. To name and close Ist Sept. Now two svo- 
scribers. 

No.3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Three or 
more to make arace. To close Ist August. 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three oF 
more tomake arace. To close Ist Sept. 

No. 5. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds that never won a race, Two mile heats, sub. $30 
each, $100 ft. Three or moreto make arace. To close Ist Sept. 

No.6. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, subscription $5C0 each, $200 *t., 
to which the proprietors add $500, provided three start. Three or more to make a race- 
To name and close 15th Sept. 

No.7. Sweepstakes for all ages, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three oF 
more to make a race. To close on the 15th Sept. 

Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address 

{jy 4-t 1 & 15 sept) ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors 


KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. 
os following Stakes are open to come off over the Kingsbury Trotting Course, ‘hi¢e 
miles anda half from Baltimore, Md., the 2d week in October :— ; 

1. Sweepstakes for all trotting] horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft., M. h., under the sade. 

2. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses, sub. $200 each, h. ft., two mile lieats, 
hamess. 

3. Sweepstakes forall trotting horses that never won a purse over $100, sub. $10", 
h. ft., two mile heats in harnest. , 

4th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses that never wona purse over $100, sub. $1") 
h. ft., two mile heats under the saddle. 

5th. Sweepstakes for ali trotting horses that never won $100, sub. $100, h.ft., two™-° 
heats in harness. 

6th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses that never won $100, sub. $100, h. ft.,'"? 
mile heats under the saddle. 

7th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never won money, owned in the State o! Mary- 
and the Ist Sept., 1840 sub. $50, h. ft, two mile heats in harness. - 

8th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never won money, owned in the State of Mary- 
land the Ist of Sept., two mile heats under the saddle. 3 ie 

9th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never trotted for money, owned in Mary ane Ist 
of Sept., 1840, sub. $50, h. ft., two mile heats in harness. syst 

10th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never trotted for money, owned in Marylan¢ ’** 
Sept., 1840, sub. $50, h.ft., two mile heats under the saddle. +00 

llth. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses owned in Maryland Ist Sept., 1840, su? $il 
each, h. ft., two mile heats in harness. $100 

12th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses owned in Maryland Ist Sept. 1840, sub. 9} 
each, h. ft., two mile heats under the saddle. 19. aud. $54 

13th Sweepstakes for ail trotting horses owned in Maryland Ist Sept., 1840, sub. $9" 
h. f|., two mile heats in wagons. 

I) each ofthe above (which close on the 15th Sept. next three or more to make 

14th. Post Stake for the get of trotting stallions, colts or fillies, dropped Spring 0!" 
sul). $200, h. ft. to come off in the Fall of 1844, and close 25th March, 184], twoor™” 
to make a race, two mile heats under the saddle. b to the 

Subscriptions to the above stakes to be directed to F. SHanaBRrooxk, Secretar) 
Kingsbury Trotting Association, Baltimore, Md. P 

The match between Kate Horn and Confidence, for $2000 a side, Two mile hes ed 
come off the 12th Oct. (aug. 22.1 C. 8. BARTINE, Propricll’_. 


HE FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, 
of January, 184], and continue five days. $250 ft., 10 
First day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, rt a 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and c ae gee 
1841. Three or moreto makearace. The following are the present subscri s 
John Campbell. John J. Burton. Thos, Watson. 

Second day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. ‘ ts, sub. $500 
Same day—Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile = ‘n., 1841. 
each, $250 ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close the Ist /4"» 

ird day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. _ 

Fifth day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. . 

Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. bscription of $25 

Same day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to ® SU» ‘Proprietor ab 
each. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Secretary. op, oprictor. 
Mobile. DAVID STEPHENSON, ?7%7 015) 

F.K. West, Secretary. | 
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Ss al t. 5. 
ORT SMITH (Arks.) JOCKEY CLUB FALL RACES. 
E cALh MEETING OF will commence on the 2d in October, when ! 
Ay, following purses will be run for:— 


ot heats 
day—Purse $200, Mile . 
feet 1 Purse $480, Two mile heats. 
‘Third day—Purse $500, Three io hau. 
Fourth day—Purse $650, — mi ain Zin 5 
pijthday—Purse $300, MUS bite Club, that the weights of the N be the 
Pye solution wan adopted ag Se ub, t e weights of the Nashville Course 
. reig is course. 
standard wegen run over the Fort Smith track, on the Ist Monday in October, be- 
- neve KE. Long’s colt Elias Rector, aud Elias Rector’s colt Workman, for One Thou- 
iween Wire a side, Three mile heats, both Luzbororgh colts, each 4 yrs. old. By con- 
sand f both parties it was agreed that oy 4 any of the get of Velcano could be en- 
sent - notifying the Secretary by the 15th day of Aug., 1840. 
tered DY epstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close 
5. pt. Aug. Three or more to make arace. Nowtwo subscribers. This race to 
on » oh Thursday previous to the Fall Meeting. 
bet ? retake, free for any horse, mare, or gelding, sub. $300 each, h. ft., Two mile 
- Three OF more to make arace. Subscriptions to this race to close on the 20th 
oe Now two subscribers. This race to be runon Wednesday previous to the Fall 
. ol wishing to subscribe tothe above stakes are requested to address me by mail 
etime, and de not neglect to remit the forfeit note. 
in du Capt. A. G. Mayers, Secretary. 
p.s. It has been found out by experience in this country that we have always better 
oing when the money is en the ground ; therefore the cash will be hung up each day 
Tu ne stand bY . HALL & LONG, Proprietors. 
Fort Smith, June 14th, 1840.—f{aug15) 
: TO BE SOLD FOR A DIVISION, 
7 FAIRFIELD, near Richmond, Va., during the week of the Broad Rock Races over 
that Course (1st weekin October next), the following Blood Stock of Messrs. R.B, 


“fe P. Corbin, viz.: 
, ag} Ting ch. m. PIROUETTE, by Mercandotti, &c.,8 years old. In foal to Imp 





tus. 


‘No. 2. B. f. by Star, out of Pirouette, now 3 years old. Untried, but in training. 
No.3. B.c. by Imp. Cetus, out of Pirouette,2 years old. A promising colt. 
No.4. VIRGINIA HAXALL, by Sir Charles, dam by Sir Harry, 7 years old, (the dam 
¢ star, Restless, Aratus, Nullifier, &c.) Now in foal to Imp. Cetus. 
No. 5. Ch. f. 2 years old, by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. a 
No.6. B.f. 1 year old, by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. This is a very promising 
earling. Dae 
) a, 7. Ch. colt foal by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. 
No.8. Imp. nm. CAMELLETTA, 6 years old, by Bustard, &c., own sister to Beccacine. 
Now in foal to Imp. Cetus. 
“No.9. Bay yearling colt by Imp. Cetus, out of Camelletta. 
raugs-eowtlo]) 


. R. B. CORBIN. 


SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N.J. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the Lagle Course, at the 
T Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 27th. 

No, |. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, forfeit $100, three 
or more to make a race,to close September 15th. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds which shall not have won a race previous to the 
sme that this stake closes, Mile heats, sub. $160 each, h. {t., to which the proprietor 
adds $200, three or more tomake a race, to close as above. 

Trenton, July 30th, 1840—faug 1) O. BAILEY, Secretary. 


ee POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
SUPERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti- 
A culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. (jyli-tf) 











SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HE following Stakes are now open to come off over the Washington Course, at the 
T Fall Meeting of 1840. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Three or 
yore tomake arace. To close Sept. Ist, 1840. 
No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Three or more to 
ikearace. To close Sept. Ist. This Stake is confined to nags bred or ownedin Mary 
lor the District of Columbia at this time. 
jentlemen wishing to make entries to either of the above stakes are requested to ad- 


e Proprietor, at Washington City. 
WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor. 


27 tSeptl} 
Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 
(\OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
( is Genera! Land Agent. 
vwesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 

VIE well-kuown race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
T Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 

84 Canal st., New Orleans. 








\ oril.—{my2-tf} 


SWEEPSTAKES, HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 
Mil following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course atthe 
Meeting. 
‘or horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
1 $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. ; 
2. | Lorses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing 





1 $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. 
rses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
i,h ft. Twomile heats, under the saddle. 
ses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing. 
$200 1, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. 
ces will close on the 15th July, 1840, and the horses to be named two 


r the meeting, of which due notice will be given through the “ Spirit of 


Secretarvof the Trotting Association, care of J. M. HAMILL, — 
hia. , fjel3} 


FOR SALE. 
, DROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
fi 2 n,nea York, and sold when 2 yrs, old to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 





.old,she ran at Wooster Spring Mecting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
viich five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 
When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competitors, 

vi. down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and ren iered 

r performance, 

y color, 15 hands 1inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
excellent constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
{ the late importations. 

y Lottery, out @f Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 
ir. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out Of sister to Mother Bunch 


for so I call her) is now supposedto be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen in the 
South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less. 
nent rece:vedin Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 
Feb 22 W. WALLACE COOK, Philadelphia. 
ASTOR HOUSE. ‘ . 
f ibe iudersigned respectfally announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 
person will be 








ill be. .- Siena 00cbe cove cle eed be sdb Sacwc conc stocesecesedy $2 per day 
Geit! N’s Ordinary. .sccesoccnceeues eepe Geccsonammoecedaborcs sn aes a 
Children under 12 years of age and servants .........-----------+-- Bae ae 
Parlors, with private table, for each person ........--..---------+-+- Bi age 
And for the parlor used by the party....-..-----.--------- wenece--- 3 extra. 


he $ tscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
adie terms. 
Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, or for the winter sea- 
, at fair rates, 
_ The subscribers have been informed that hack drivers have reported “* the Astor House 
» When it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us 
Ww to refer to them. i 
We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal Soran bestowed, and promise to pay 
l —— attention to our patrons. OTDEN, COLEMAN, & er 
wy, 1840.—[aug. 22.) 





= WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
REN il AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
“““ other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. (decl4} — 
GEORGE H. HITE, 
\ Nature PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
yy, eet, Opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. eae fed 
pr M 





House. 
eee 





F NEW E STORR & MORTIMER, ‘ 

NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 

P a. Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishment in New York 
“96 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where they will constantly keep 

“extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
“© and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will receive 

f a ly 7 ae steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 
atl Pin Lon on. 

P ao M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
ery description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel 
AAdent that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 

— {aug 15-4t) 





HE Subser; EAGLE HOTEL. — ; 

+ ubscriber takes pleasure in announcing to his friends and the travelling commu- 
‘ly, that whilst the above Establishment (situated in the centre of the town of Winns- 
~—e 4) 1s under his control, his sole object will be to give his undivided attention to 
produc,» #ble accommodation of those who may favor him with their patronage ; to 
chow tts effect, no effort will be spared, on his part, in order that Travellers may 
~*Y ie comforts and luxuries of a well regulated Hotel. : 

Winns JAMES F. GAMBLE, Proprietor 
_“™isborough, S. C., Aug., 1840.—faug]5-5t) 


HIS boara: CHARLES COUDERT’S LYCEUM. 

T f oarding school for the education of young gentlemen having been removed 

humia the city of New York to the country, the Director proposes to increase the 

In oan o! his pupils to sixty, they having been limited for the last eight years te fifty. 

Ls, in Deut? the Usual professors in the Ancient and Modern Languages, in Mathema- 

whe nny Wing and Music, a professor of Civil Engineering has been engaged in Paris, 
: ‘shortly enter on the duties of his ment. 

the a for the particulars at the office of this paper, or of CHARLES COUDERT, at 
r /“curn, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, or at 69Liberty street. 

—SEst th, 1840.—fang. 15) 


‘TOCK aN S.J, SYLVESTER'S . | 

STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFIGB, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
utd 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the last 15 years. 

can oon Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from aneed, 
Cole, Wh at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. ; 

ie ee otes and Drafts collected on a)] parts of the United States, Canadas, and 
Drafts at sj 

lend a, we. eht for £5 and upwards leon an of England, Ireland, Scot- 

ten Wales, can always be Betis as ales Bills 1 Paris and Hamburg, or p 

ehsuge penne aa to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, with imstruc to 
Bills af ntion. le 

at the ighesshanses Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
Sse, price. : 


wis’: Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. All com 


boro 











pare uppbQUISIANA COURSE, NEW ORLEAN 
- >» , r mt A Pe A s. 
' FALL ETING of 1 the course, will commence the Ist Wed- 
First ran a for side, vo mile he 
ae ’ ai a wo . e heats, Mr. F. Kenner’s Imp. 
= von ty Dementor it oe ey shton, vs. Mr. John ¥. Miller’s Imp. ch. 
SWEEPSTAKES OPEN FOR FALL MEETING, 1840. 
We, the subscribers to runasw : < : 
Spring isu tee paenees . oh race with colts and fillies 3 yrs. old 


each, $100 forfeit. Thr 
make arace. To name and close the 10th Nov. next. To come off over the Leuicans 


the Ist Wednesday, 2d Dec., 1840. Now five subscribe iz.:— 
Duncan F. Kenner, F. D ' tier, Jno. Armstrong, and Thos, J. Wells, Esqre os 
HURDLE RACE. : 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a hurdle race, Fall Meetin 
Louisiana Course, One mile, Gentlemen Riders, to be dressed ig wep Egg Fa 
$200, ent. $20, the second horse to receive back his entrance from the Proprietors. The 
first hurdle to be 4 feet high, the remainder of the hurdles 3} feet high, and five hurdles 
on ae a to —* a Spon a Maer the 20th Nov., 1840. Now seven 

+» V1Z.:—Jno. R. Grymes, Jno. L. Lewis, M. Marigny, J. Holland ‘ 
Daunwoy, and Chas. C. Kennedy, Esqrs. ; - »Jno. Holden, Chas. 

We. th Ho Ba SWEEPSTAKES FOR . YR. OLDS. 

ve, the su agree to run a sweepstake race with colts and fi]li ’ 
Spring 1840, Mile heats, over the Louisiana Course, N.0., at the Fall * vl of ie4o, 
oe ‘ sei a $300 ft. Three or more to makea race. To name and close the 15th of 
geen fa Bingaw oped 75lbs., less 3lbs. for fillies — geldings. Now one sub., yiz.: 
Westhead SWEEPSTAKES FOR ALL AGES. n 

% » the su TS, agree to run a sweepstake race free for all ages, Spri 

over the Louisiana Course, N.0O., Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, i ft Som Lan 
to make a race; the race to come off the 3d Wednesday in March, 1841. The stake to 
close and name the 10th Feb., 1841. Now four subs., viz.:—-Thos. J. Wells, J. S. Garri- 
son, and Thos. Watson, Esqis., and Col. A. L. Bingaman. 

2 SWEEPSTAKES FOR 2 YR. OLDS. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race over the Louisiana Course. N.O. 
Spring Meeting of 1841, to come off the 3d Wednes¢ayin March, with colts and fillies 2 
yrs. old; colts toc 75ibs., less 3lbs. for fillies and geldings, Mile heats; snb. $500 
each, $300 {t., only $100 if declared and paid to the secretary of the Club on or before 
the 15th Feb., 1841. Five or more to make a race. The second best horse to receive 
-_ ps ree vere i ae ne close on the 15th Feb., 1841. 

1ominations post marked the 15th Feb. t paid, to the S } i- 
borne, New Orleans wil ued » post paid, to the Secretary, Mr. C. Clai 
€ distance and prizes to be run for on each day, over the Louisiana C 
Orleans, Fall Meeting of 1840, will be made known in due time. aren ee 
* Ty ae S SSAIBORE, 
. ecretary of the Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans. 

Gentlemen that have subscribed, and those wishing to subscrihe, to any of the abo ve 
stakes, will make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. 

July 12th, 1840.—{jy 18) 





FOR SALE. 
At PUBLIC AUCTION, on Tuesday, Sept. 29, 1840, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon.— 
Peremptory and unreserved sale of real estate. Also the residue and entire stock 
of Durham Cuttle and Berkshire Hogs, the property of the subscriber, who is about to 
leave this country for Engiand, to reside. Terms, cash. 

The farm contains 300 acres, laying together, and within a ring fence, situate in the 
English neighborhood, Bergen County, New Jersey, five miles from New York, the ex- 
cellent turnpike road from New York to Hackensack, running through the same for near 
twothirds of amile. The subscriber believes that any attempt on his part to embellish 
and extol the above estate would be a complete failure, and therefore hopes any one 
wishing to purchase will view the property, and judge for themselves. There are on said 
farm a stone dwelling house, and a small tenant house also, out-houses, suitable to carry 
onthe business of the farm, with abundant supplies of spring water, every inclosure hav- 
ing the advantage of one or two, and the quality of the fruit, which is abundant, is not 
surpassed by anyin the State. The fences are generally good, having within the last 
three years had several hundred rods of permanent stone wall made, of asuperior des- 


large milk establishment. 

Upon a review of the whole property, and the attending advantages of location, fer- 
lility of soil, good roads, and healthy situation, with the purest of spring water in abun- 
dance, itis believed there is no other such farm offered for sale in the Union to a prac- 
tical agriculturist, nor canthere be one shown of equal pretensions within the same num- 
ber of miles of New York ; nor one, upon agricultural principles, that will pay as great an 
amount of interest on the investment. Title perfect, and a warranty deed will be given. 

The cattle consist of one Bull, 18 months old, Snow Ball Jun., two Cows, with a bull 
and heifer calf by their sides ; alsotwo 2 yr. old heifers bulled by Snow Bali Jun. They 
are fine, and pedigrees will be furnished at the time of sale. The Spring calves are by 
the imported bul] Bloomsbury, whose pedigree will also be furnished. 

_Stock of Hogs consists of three Boars, and twenty in-pig Sows, or with pigs by their 
sides ; the major part of them will have pigs with them at the time of sale, prebably 
about two weeks old, and consequently at much Jess risk, and easier of transportation, 
as the pigs when shipped, and have access to the sow, suffer less, and are less retarded 
in their growth, than being weaned from the sow, in my opinion, at six weeks old. 

lhere beg to observe, I have added to my stock of hogs, purchased from the estate of 
the late Co}. Williams, of Long Island, the unsurpassed imported boar Prince Albert, and 
imported sow British Queen, both winners of the highest prizes awarded at the exhibition 
of the National American Institute in Oct., 1839, a silver cup each, in my possession. 
Also a boar pig, red and white, nearly red, Blood Royal, anda young sow, same age, his 
sister, Princess Royal, descended from the above named royal pair, all of which will be 


sold at the sametime. Stock breeders and others will here have such an opportunity of 
purchasing the genuine Berkshire pigs at probably half the general price that has been paid 
for animais of thatdescription. Gentlemen at the South, or elsewhere, who wish to pro- 
cure some of the above named animals, need not ba delicate about commissioning their 


friends to attend the sale, and purchase for them, as any lots sold will, if required, be 


nience to the purchasers. BENJAMIN BRENTNALL. 
English Neighborhood, Bergen Co , N. J., five miles from New York. 
N. B. The farm willbe sold at 3 o’clock P. M.; and if preferred on the day of sale, will 


the east side of said road, and 225 0n the west. Terms of sale for the farm, 25 per c+ nt. 
onthe day of sale, 25 per cent. onthe first of January, and the balance on the first of 
May next. 

Any communication by letter to be post paid. 


CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK. 

HE following Purses and Sweepstakes will come off over the above course at the 

ensuing Fall Meeting, commencing on Wednesday, Sept. 9th :— 
First day—Purse $100, for horses that never trotted for money, Mile heats, under the 
saddle. Three or more to make afield. Entrance 10 per cent. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $100, Two mile heats, 
in harness, sub. $50 each, h. ft., and $50 added by the proprietor if three start. 
Second day— Purse $100, for horses that never won a purse over that amount, Two mile 
heats, under the saddje. Three or more to makeafield Entrance 10 per cent. 
Same day—Sweepstakes, snb. $100 each, h.ft., Two mile heats, in wagons weighing 
250lbs., with $50 added by the proprietor, if three start. 
Third day—Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse over $150, sub. $200 each, 


faug. 22,t.30ct.] 





start. 
Same day—Purse $150, free for all, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
to make a field. Entrance 10 per cent. 


Three or more 


Address A. WILLIS, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, July 30, 1840. : 
Aug. 8th. P. S. In consequence of the Great Whig Convention to be held on Bunker 
Hill on the 10th Sept., it is deemed advisable so alter the above, as to have the first and 
second days of the Meeting, on Tuesday, 8th, and Wednesday, 9th, and the third on Fri- 


day, llth of Sept. _taug 1-5t) 





IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
O. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as tnany mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect heaith, and pro- 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. . 
No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 


ton, out of Penelope. : 
No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
nella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. s 
No. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
Whalebone. 


the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. c 
ther to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Andrews. - 

No. 6. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
Whiskey. 

No. 7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
tan, out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. , 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 
Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. F , 

No. 2. is row with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddjesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
West, and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 

Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—{ap11) 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 
ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“ saturated wood” is used or ‘* pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Ga;lor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the S remained inthe same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in al] twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
e may be seen at the warehouse. “ 
2 general preted drm for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, ~~ Be mast on rior locks in use. 
, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New behgee 
IX? We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, a 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and expe po 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all —-* * 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are t 7 Meir 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it ere tod et Boe 0 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blas do bre 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than Is —— : bes - 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst it is sufficiently intense to do them injury- 


DANIEL FITZGERALD. 
§. Avo. Pierce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 


Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. +S. M. Riwo, Commissioner of Deeds. 


: dy to deceive 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready 
the patie by appearances and’ Ofes-ions. No c sen will be an authorized agent to 


sell my safes without a ENOS WILDER, Patentee and Manufactw er. 








n.  addressed to S. J. SYLVE 
Dec, 28 130 Broadwav and 22 Wall streets 


New York, April 18, 1840.—fap18-6m) 


in Jockey style. Purse | 


cription. The soilis good, and very much disposed to grass, or admirably calculated for a | 


caged and delivered on board any vesselin New York, without extra charge or inconve- | 


be divided, as run through by the turnpike, and the proportions will be about 75 acres on | 


h. ft., Three mile heats under the saddle, with $100 added by the proprietor, if three | 


The entries to close, and the horses to be named, one week preceding the Mecting. | 


so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 


Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- | 


-5. Ch ly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
MS pote Mth J Hokee Pokee (bro- | 








T 3 +. , 
HE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


| Field 
| mais paps gsr we Sor eda renure aad the Stage 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


{ 


Tus well known weekly publication, which was established in 183) its 
| tor, = the — of New Sort Doe now reached its Tenth volume. It &@ sheet 
very largestclass, containing twelve imperial 3s ted on linen o 

| finest texture, and on new type. It is embe Paitn'the” oat and severed the 
| finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the; United highly 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished States. 
lupoRTED Honsrs, designed to oe an Amntrott n Sporti ; accompanied 
with complete Memoirs, giving t teristics Pe 

with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The r/ormances of each, 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in London. of: _ 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate, 
expressly for This Paper, from Ongina] Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists = 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLiz Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after Trove 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.Jouw CRowELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyx, 


LEVIATHAN, 
The property of Jamss Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyz. 


SHARK, 
The property of Col. WM.R. Jonnson, of Petersburg,Va.; Engraved by Dick after Trdg 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HInsHELWooD—TROYE. 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last vo} 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Domomse, in poner hecho ‘of 
Sylphide,” engraved by HINSHELWoopD on Steel, from a sketch and picture by Cu 


and INMAN. rere 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
_ The First Number of the New Volume of ‘' The Spirit of the Times”—thie Tenth—was 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress and in 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers. 
_ A-List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
| and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
| of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the wei ht carried, 
| the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and piace of the 
| race, and a reference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
| published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
| 8 _ BK yr praticn: use, and increase in value every year. A list of EN List 
NNID or the sam 
the Region toe e year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great Trotting ein 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has oer from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. z 
An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early ve Ad the volume, = will ry found convenient to breeders for ee the 
| age, color, pedigree, owner, place and price of standin tn r j 
Stallion in y hy ~~ r prac cr ogee 4 ee 
naddition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present v i 
| a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOh ae 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distingnished Horses with all 
| the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
| complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina) and selected, will be given upon 
| all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
| other Athletic and Manly Sports. , 
Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
| TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fne cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the most approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 
In the course of the Volume will be given Proressor Stewart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. Itis 
| ‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding 
| Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
| number of Ercuines and OUTLINES on the plan of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 
The SPORTING GALLERY will also be increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses inthe Union, engraved in a style of superior 
| finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
| hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by Dr Larrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, 
| The property of Hon. Pierce M. ButLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TroyE 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans; Painted by Troyk for the Owner, 
| Publishedonthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 
| Thenext prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 


‘La 
ALON 








| 


| Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and widely circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 


Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
Jand, - thus be formeda li rely and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
severai pages. 

For all these varied Depariments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of ar- 
| rangement, is second tonone in the Union. 

No loca! agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 

| order it through their post-mnasters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wiii be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. 


Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
| For One Year’s Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance. 
| For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion,$1. 

Ic> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
| Publication Office at One Doilar each. They will be sent to any section of the Union, 











OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

HE following Sweepstakes are how open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on the 2d Tuesday in Oct. 

| Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 ft. To name 
| and close Ist day of September, 1840. Four or more to make a race. Now one sub- 
} scriber. 

Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, subscription $1000 each,h. ft. Three or 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. 1840. 
| Spring Meeting, 1843.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, 
| $100 ft. To name and close Istof Jan., 1841. Twenty tomake arace. To this stake 
the proprietor gives a gold cup, value $500. Now thirteen subs. 

Fall Meeting, 1844.—Stallion Stake, with the get of stallions the Spring of 1840, Two 
| mile heats, sub. $500 each, P.P. Four or more to make a race. To close Ist of Jan., 
1841. Nowseven subscribers: 

. Y. N. Olivers names the get of Birmingham. 

. W. W. Bacon names the get of Monmouth Eclipse. 

. G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker. 

. W. Buford, Sr., names the get of Cripple. 

. A. L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Eagle. 

. R.H. Long names the get of Wagner. : 

. John C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. y 

Fall Meeting, 1844.—Produce Stake for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, 
sub. $500 each, $100 ft. To name and close Ist of Jan., 1841. Now two subs. — 

Address Cjy4) Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


OLIVER FOR SALE. , 
Y are thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Youug Betsey Richards, who was 
sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
Maid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
any thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. 
Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, Philip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of races were all 
run in goodtime. It is not opengl > say ~~ bye i, — - — — s speed. He 
d as to his om no one nee ° 
stands among the first, an Een 8. SMOCK, 
Holmdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb29} DANIEL HOLEMS 


LEXINGTON (Ky.) ASSOCIATION RACES. 
HE FALL MEETING OF 1840, over the Lexington Association Course, will com 
T mence on the 4th Tuesday, 22d Sept., and continue five days. 

First day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Second day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

Third day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 

Fourth day— Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fifth day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Onthe day preceding the regular races, Monday, it. 2ist., a Match Race will be run 
for $2000 a side, by T. Van Swearengen’s (R. Pindell’s)b.c. Abram D. Hunt, by Bertrand, 
dam by Alfred, and Jas. G. McKinney’s b. c. Catholic, out of Margaret by Sumpter. 

The race of each day will come off at 12 o’clock,M. All entries for wry to —— 
posited in the box at the Bar of the Phenix Hotel, before 6 o’clock, P. M., the day before 
the race. E. BRYANT, Sec. Ky. Asso’n. 

Lexington, July 14, 1840.—[(y} 25-7] 


THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New Fock TR en 
‘FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately — alebys pata | 
the press, with the utmost possinle regularity. and News at and keep 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the c . 

Menagens of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the pranation, Cathe, RSs ocapee 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, § ch will be found at their 
them that nothing oh tee play: wer can va poner he ting terms. cc 

- t, ; . 
err Ur sumbers, - Tarner's Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present cay: b’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 

's British and Minor Drama; Duncom)'s 
fetiay Drona : Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. : 
ttended to with promptness. ; 
Now pave oes in strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


IAMS wwe 
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-established in this city, they now respectfully declare their intention of opening an office 


_ of the richest comic humor is that with his Julia ; nothing can surpass the effect 


_ “ Mrs. M.,” is another of his great achievements. But it is idle to attempt to 


4 ' 4? = ag ¢ 
-—— Theatrical Notices. 
. PARK THEATRE. __ Ean 
HIS EVENING 5.—Last t but four of Mr. POWER’S engagement—IIOW 
TO PAY YOUR RENT—TEDD ‘THE TILER, and other entertaiaments. 
MONDAY, .7.—Mr. POWER’S last night but thsee—8T, PATRICK’S EVE— 
HOW TO PAY YOUR RENT, and other eutertainments. : 
TUESDAY, Sept. 8.--Last night but two or Mr. POWER’S engagement—BORN TO 
_ &c. 
O WEDNESDAY. Sor Reckaet poe’ t but one of Mr. POWER’S engagement—RORY 
0O'MO tertainments. 
THURSDAY Sep o10__Last night of Mr. POWER’S engagement—THE NERVOUS 
MAN—THE HAPPY MAN (ist time), and other entertainments. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 11.—Mr. POWER’S Benefit. 
MITCHELL'S OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
HE public are respectfully informed that this popular establishment will open for the 
T season on Monday evening, Sept. 7th, 1840. a. : 
The following ladies and gentlemen are already engaged, and many additions will be 
made to this list in the course of the season :— 


Messrs. MITCHELL, Mrs. Russell, 
Mossop, Mrs. Timm. 








Edwin, Mrs. Watts, 
Russell. Mrs. Baldock, 
Graham, Miss Singleton, 
Cunningham, Miss Randall, 
Baker, Miss Flynn, 
Roberts, Miss Fitzwalter, 
Horton, Mrs. Barnett, and 





Barnett. La Petite Celeste. 

The Manager feels highly gratified at being able to announce the re-engagement of Mr. 
Bengough as Scene-painter. , 

The Box-office is now open daily from 11 till 3, where seats and private boxes may be 
secured on application to Mr. Corbyn, Treasurer. _ 

>? A limited number of season tickets will be disposed of. 

N. B. With the exception of the Press and the Theatrical profession, there is no free 
list at this Theatre. 

Dress circle, 50 cts. ; oad boxes, 25cts.; Pit, 12} cts.; Private boxes, $5. Doors 
‘open at 7, curtain rises at 7. (Sept. 5.) 





CARD. 
Nee Subscriber respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Profes- 
sion, who are now under engagement for the several Theatres of Virginia, that (on 
account of the State Convention to be heid in Richmond) the season will commence in 
the “ Marshall” Theatre, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 30th, instead of the ** Avon” 
Norfolk, as heretofore announced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen are, therefore, requested to assemble in the Green-Room 
of the Marshall Theatre, Richmond, on Saturday morning —-<. 26th, preparatory to the 
opening on the following Wednesday evening. GEORGE JONES, Lessee. 

Richmond, Va., Aug. 26th, 1840.—[aug29-3t]} 


_ THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. 

ine Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (owing to the 

death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals for a third, or half in- 
terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-41. The Subscriber 
now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth optionally,) 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to “ Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutive 
nights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful performance of all 
‘engagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 
proaching season, that the —. reputation of the Drama in Virginia may not be in- 
jured. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon for 
the portion of interest. Itmay be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. Lampert (of the late 
National Theatre, N. Y.) has been engaged as the Deputy and Acting Manager of the 
Subscriber during his proposed absence. Proposals will be received until the 2Ist of 
Sept. next. ; GEORGE JONES, Lessee. 

ichmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—[{aug 15) 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. : 
7s above named establishment will be completed on the 15th of October ensuing, and 
opened in the early of November. 

The NEw AMERICAN THEATRE is situated at the corner of Camp and Poydras streets, 
a few doors above the late Camp street Theatre. 

STARS of acknowledged standing ure invited to make early proposals of engagements. 

‘The American Theatre will be constructed in such a manner as to admit of EquesTRIAN™ 
PERFORMANCES by removing the parquette—and the undersigned are ready to receive 
proposals from any well regulated Equestrian Company, to perform during the season oc- 
-casionally, occupying the time when their services will not be required in the theatre 
(during the performance of stars, &c.), in other portions of the city. 

Address us at St. Louis, Missouri, until the first of Octeber. 

Caug 8) LUDLOW & SMITH. 











THEATRICAL NOTICE, 
O MANAGERS OF THEATRES and Members of the Profession generally.—The 
want of an Agency, through which theatrical! business can be transacted, without the 
trouble and expense of a journey, has long been felt. A number of the heads of the 
profession having suggested to the subscribers the necessity of having such an agency 


for the express purpose of doing business for Managers and Actors throughout the Union, 
at a just and reasonable remuneration. : 

Bowe wel forthwith be opened for the names of actors of known merit—none but such 
need apply. 
Hor Agency Office wiil be opened on the Ist July, 1840, at 129 Nassau street, Clinton 


Applications for books, music, &c. instantly attended to. All letters must be postpaid. 
‘ W. H. CHIPPENDALE. 
Cie 27-2m] JOHN POVEY. 


Things Theatrical. 


The Park.—We have seen “ His Last Legs” three successive nights and 
live to write of it! That the Park play-goers have not “ gone off in convul- 
sions” is extraordinary, for sure such convulsions as this farce produces each 
night were never before known. None think of applauding—strength is not 
left for that, but every man shouts and roars at the imminent risk of instant suffo- 
cation at the unflagging wit, the ludicrous situations of the play, brought broadly 
forward by acting wnqualifiedly perfect. Power is the life and soul of the farce. 
From the moment he sets foot upon the stage, he leaves it but for a second until 
you reach the conclusion, and all the while he is involved in a succession of lu- 
dicrous entanglement, from which nothing but the impudence and ready wit of 
an Irishman could hope for extrication. But it may be as well to return to his 
first night. 

Mr. Power was welcomed to New York on Monday night in his favorite cha- 
racter, Sir Patrick O’Plenipo inthe “ Irish Ambassador.” The house was well 
filled, containing hardly less than One Thousand dollars, and this immediately 
after the Elssler engagement, which might well be supposed to have exhausted 
the resources of theatrical amateurs. The reception was hearty beyond prece- 
dent, marked by that unanimous, enthusiastic clapping of hands, which conveys 
an impression of kindness and welcome more strongly than loud and reiterated 
bravos. It lasted fora very long while, every man persisting in it till exhausted. 
The comedian appeared to feel sensibly the compliment, and played with acon- 
sequent elevation of spirit. At the conclusion of his performances Mr. Power 
was called before the curtain and acknowledged his sense of his reception in some 
remarks, brief, pertinent, and unaffected. No one appeared more highly to enjoy 
his triumph, or with readier hand to aid it, than Mademoiselle Elssler, who, from 
a side box, laughed-at the humor of the play and cheered the efforts of the 
actor. 

On Tuesday evening, “ His Last Legs” was produced, and from the instant 
that Power showed his face, “ his withered cheek and hollow eye,” its success 
was complete. His costume was irresistibly mirth-provoking in its grave sim- 
plicity—“‘that handkerchief ” drew down two or three distinct rounds of applause. 
The farce was written by Bernarp, a fellow-countryman of whom we should be 
proud. In itself it is capital, full of incident, bustle, laughable situations, and 
witty withal; but in Power's hands it is, of all farces, the best. It was played 
at the Olympic lastseason, and if with loss success than at the Park, it was only 
because the part O'Callaghan was not filled by the comedian, the most humor- 
ous now living. 

Mr. Power does not seem to have changed a whit in his style of acting; in 
person he may have grown somewhat stouter. If he never before was cheered 
with such plaudits, sach peals of irrepressible laughter, it is because he never 
‘before appeared in a character so adapted to develope his excellence. His style, 
though quiet, is exceedingly rich in its humor; then it is so easy and natural 
that you can scarce persuade yourself that it is the acquired art of an actor—it 
seems nature herself outright. He obtains the sympathy of an audience instan- 
taneously, and they laugh with him rather than athim. This farce suits him ex- 
actly, for every line is expressive, and is so rendered by Power that none of its 
significance escapes you. The search for the missing shilling, the “ little flut- 
terer,” for which “ concealment is hupeless,” is prodigiously fine. The scene 








of his “ And how is Johnny?” and the mention of “the res 
hnny ? pectable Jones.” 
The knowledge of “ widdies,” so satisfactorily developed in the scene with 


‘numerate a tithe of the fine points made in this one farce. It must be seen 
be appreciated, and may be seen repeatedly with still happier eect ; sitio ane 
ie han but embodies the finest satire with its depth of humor. 
ow of Mr. Power extends through another week to our great 
~ oe Before it is concluded, we hope to see “Rory O’More” and 
ae aoe” 
: C. Hut have appeared this neck from the London theatr ». | 
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e burletta of Capers and Coronets ”. introduced them, of which as the dia- 
logue is very heavy, it would be unfair to speak of the debutantes this week. The 
impression made, however, was not unfavorable, but every body wished they had 
selected a livelier farce. 

Miss McBruve has been added to the Park company. Her beauty alone will 
make her a favorite, but she has appeared in no character yet which tests her 
excellence. 

Mr. Arcuer, too, has joined the company ; it is said permanently. May this 
be true, for he would; be a great addition to it. Few have a voice like his, and 
few could manage it better. 

Niblo’s Garden.—Nome but good houses here, notwithstanding the opposition 
of so many theatres and gardens. Mr. Rancer has been playing to excellent 
houses on each alternate night. The production of his new play was unavoida- 
bly postponed from Wednesday. It was to have been brought out last night. 

The Ravets have got up a new pantomime, which is universally praised. We 
have not yet seen it. On Wednesday next Ranger will take his first benefit at 
Niblo’s. Give him a cramming house. 





? _ Theatrical On Dits. __ 

On Monday next Mircue.t opens the Olympic with a company stronger than 
ever. Precisely what novelties are in preparation is not generally known, but 
the public may be assured that there is fun in store for it, and quantities of it. 
Mitchell has been observed watching Fanny Elssler and Power with great ear- 
nestness of late—hence it is to be inferred that the old style of entertainments 
is to be continued. 

Burton opened his theatre on Monday last to a house unparalleled for the 
number present. There was likewise a crowd around the theatre of those who 
could not obtain admission. The entertainments commenced somewhat oddly 
for American theatricals. As the curtain “rang up,” the whole company came 
forward and sang a new national song, written by Mr. Horrman (for his “ Greys- 
laer,” we think) which has been adapted to music by a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia. The comedy of “The Rivals” introduced the company more particularly, 
and the audience are represented as having been satisfied with it. The story 
goes that it was intended to open with the “ School for Scandal,” but that the old’ 
Chesnut-street house interfered with this arrangement, by opening the Saturday 
evening previous with that admirable comedy, so strongly cast that it was hope- 
less to attempt competition. But this is but the gossip of the play-goers. An 
address was prepared fur the occasion by Miss Cusuman, which was well re- 
ceived, and has since been published, and received the commendation of the press. 

In his company Burton has Miss Cushman and Richings, from the Park ; of 
course they are not a little missed here at home. Cleverness like theirs will make 
its way the world over, and we shall be disappointed do we not hear of their 
popularity in the sister city. 

While naming Burton's theatre, we should add that the clever Miss Metron 
has been engaged by him. We were informed that she had determined to return 
to New Orleans, and so stated last week. 

We learn by letters and papers from the South that another theatre is to be 
built in Mobile. Mr. Catpwett of the St. Charles theatre, New Orleans, is 
the projector of this new enterprise. It will be carried out, as Mr. Caldwell is 
accustomed to execute his plans, on a large scale and with complete effect. 
The building is to be somewhat larger than the old Camp street theatre in New 
Orleans, and probably many of the appointments of that house, so recently dis- 
mantled, will be used in the new concern. 

It is not understood here whether Luptow & Smrru will re-open their old 
theatre in Mobile. ‘The competition between their new house in Poydras 
street and the mammoth St. Charles may fully occupy theirtime. Mr. Caldwell 
promises to give Mobile a better company than has hitherto appeared in that 
city. It would seem idle to anticipate in a city of the size of Mobile, patronage 
adequate to the support of two first-rate theatrical establishments—especially in 
a season of such general disaster, which has fallen with unwonted severity upon 
Mobile itself. 

Bucksrone opened in Philadelphia on Monday night, and notwithstanding the 
powerful attraction of the new house, he drew a crowded and fashionable audience. 
The impression he made was altogether favorable. Had we room at command, 
we should copy the remarks of some of the Philadelphia papers upon his acting. 

Fanny Exsscer opens at the Tremont on Monday next. She reached Bos- 
ton on Wednesday morning to make preparation for that event. The fever 
already rages in the old Bay State, and tickets for choice seats sell readily for 
three dollars. 

Mrs. E. Lover, the sister of Mrs. Batvey, has arrived in this country. She 
is accompanied by their brother, Mr. H. Watson, himself a musician of promise, 
who brings letters from Sir George Smart. Mrs. Loder has a high reputation in 
England, singing at concerts and oratorios. It is her intention to open in this 
city a musical academy. We hope soon to hear her with her sister in concerts. 








Theatrical Adventures in the Country. 
THE GAGGING CONCERN—No. V. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE “ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”’} 








BY A GAGGER. 

Our last fortnight at D—— was ruinous :—whether from the unceasing “ ex- 
ertions ’ of brother B——at the “ pertracted meetin’,” a sudden scarcity of the 
circulating medium, or other imperative causes, it mattered not ; but the cir. 
cumstatice of our “ ringing up” nightly to $3 or $4 sufficiently proved a de- 
plorable decay of the drama in the good town of D It was at the close 
of our last performance that the following conversation took place in the dress- 
ing-room. It was commenced by Pot Pie, whom Simeon was rescuing from a 
a pair of greasy buckskin breeches. ) 

“‘ May I be d—d,” began the manager— 

“No occasion for that prayer,” interrupted F——, “ you are already un- 
qnestionably d—d—professionally in this world and perpetually in the next.” 

“If I ever witnessed,” continued Pot Pie, regardless of the interruption, 
“such a disgusting exhibition as this night’s performance. Yuu were all 
asleep, all imperfect, all drunk.” 

“ And you saved the piece !” suggested I. 

“The piece went to ——, where you'll all receive a permanent engagement 
at some future period,” growled our manager. 

“Die, prophet, in thy speech !” shouted R——, brandishing a fighting sword 
and seizing the manager by the throat. 

‘‘Come, come,” said Pot, “ I’m in no humor for foolery now—we’re used 
up—the last week has played the devil with the treasury.” 

“ And who is in fault?” said I. ‘I advised you to leave the town on the 
first symptoms of shy business ; but no !—you said you must ‘ stay and retrieve’ 
—you now see the result, and I hope you will take a warning for the future.” 

“* Nonsense!” replied our manager. Everything was for the best ; this is 
the largest hall we ever have had or ever shall have. I had every reason to be- 
lieve that the powerful attractions offered would fill it ; and this hall once ful! 
is worth a dozen crowded band-boxes elsewhere. No one can deny that I re- 
quested the opinion of the corps.” 

“ And went directly contrary to our advice. Pshaw! there's no system 
about it!” quoth F——. 

“No one can say that I have not used unceasing exertions,” continued 
P.P. “There was the ‘ Forest of Bondy ’—hours did I spend training poor 
Mingo for the tricks—(This was a disgusting little cur, probably the result of a 
liason between a turnspit and a nondescript mongrel, but yclept by P. P. a full 
blooded Spanish Poodle). Mingo, poor little fellow,"worked like a beaver, tvo ! 
andwhatdid he draw!” : 

“He drew,” replied’I, “ blood from my leg, curse him, when, to please you, 
I squatted over the little whelp and pretended to ride him across tle stage. 
You assured me it ‘ would savethe piece ’—I shoul have saved « piece of my 
calfhad I not meddled with the blasted oanine abortion.” 





ee 


and some allowances should be made ; he did his tricks in a hea 
rehearsal, but stage-fright completely paralyzed him at night.” 


“ Well, Mingo was agitated,” replied P. P.; « it was his first appearance 


, 
venly manner at 


‘ The dog was drunk,” remarked F——. “ You gave him milk punch 
make him lively and it produced the contrary effect. Ch to 
dogs! there’s no system about it.” 

e Well, if the dog was drunk,” said I, “ he was four-feet-ed (forfeited) 
This “rush” at a pun, which was pronounced at once the “ best mor; 
the evening, was unappreciated by Pot, who replied— 

*“ Yes, you’re right; I forfeited him his supper and gave him a fio 
Well, the Forest of Bondy was a failure ;—then there was 
Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun!” 

«“ None came to see it !” remarked I. 

«“ Mrs. H capital in Agnes!” continued Pot. 

“ Ag'nies (agonies) to behold! and no system about it,” muttered 

“ Then the ‘ Floating Beacon !’” said P. P. 

‘“« Has finally wrecked us!” said I. 

“Yes!” sighed Pot Pie; “notwithstanding ‘my unparalclied exert 
utter regardlessness of expense.” 

‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake stop!” interrupted W——, « you're not making oy: 
bill now, though the landlord soon will ;—talk of the expense of getting up i. 
Floating Beacon! I'm thinking, ‘ most pot-ent, grave, and reverend lg 
that you are attempting to gum us with these pretended expenses. tl 
‘tis not for nothimg that you propose the production of new pieces !” 

‘Depend upon it,” said F——, “he has boned more than two hundred dollars 
since the concern was started, and has that amount sneoked away in the tae 
of his trunk !” 

“Ungrateful beasts!” exclaimed our manager, bitterly ; “are these the thanks 
for my gratuitous exertions to keep you from starving! Well might Lea, ex. 
claim against ingratitude— Sharper than a thankless child it is to have a serpent’ 
tooth !’” 

“ Bravo!” cried W——; ‘“‘Shakspeare restored!” and shouts of derision fo! 
lowed the poor manager's lapsus lingue. “ But will you not favor us with these 
terrible expenses incurred by the production of the ‘Floating Beacon!” 
WwW ¥ 
“T will,” replied the manager. “‘ Let me see—there was the beacon light !” 

“The stable lanthern—that’s accounted for,” said W——. 

“ Well, then, the mast and rigging.” 

« Cistern-pole and clothes-line,” growled F——. 

« Well, then, half a pound of powder burnt!” 

« Half-a-dozen cartridges, purloined from his father by Simeon!” said M—., 

«Well, then, the waves behind the vessel, and hands to tend them!” 

“A green table-cloth, with Simeon shaking one end, and the dog Mingo the 
other!” said T——. ‘’Tis proved you haven't spent a cent upon the jiece.” 

“ By !* exclaimed Pot Pie with energy, “I paid the blacksmith one do). 
lar to make those fighting swords!” 

“Yes, out of old iron hoops,” rejoined F——., “and prettily they clashed, 
too—tack! tack! tack! tack! like knocking together a pair of pewter pots 
But allowing the dollar (though I mean to have some conversation with the 
blacksmith to-morrow), what do you intend !—something must be done.” 

“| know not what that something is, unless it be to make you general |” 
said P. P. 

“ We'll follow any man whois of our party, and knows how to lead us,” said 
I, continuing the quotation, and looking significantly at our manayer. 

“What! you, too, against me?” he exclaimed, sorrowfully. ‘ Well, you mu- 
tinous scoundrels, I propose this, that we close for a few nights, and I'm confident 
that in the interim I can hit upon some idea to crowd the house !” 

« His invention is most fertile,” said F * What think you this admira- 
ble man proposed in Portsmouth three years ago? Jt wasthis. A man was to 
be hung for murder, and Mr. Pot actually petitioned the governor of the State to 
allow the criminal to be executed upon the stage of his theatre. His idea was 
to induce the wretched individual to study George Barnwell, play the part, and 
suffer the penalty of the law in the last scene! Half the profits of the evening 
were to be given to the widow and children of the criminal !” 

We laughed heartily at this novel plan of raising an audience, and then, ove 
and all, urged the propriety of an immediate departure for C Our manager 
was finally persuaded of the prudence of the step, and the next day we took our 
leave of D At C—— we opened to a crowded hall, and had a succession 
of respectable audiences. 

A laughable occurrence took place here on the representation of the “ Mana- 
ger in Distress.” This little prelude is of course welk kuown to the theatrical 
reader. The manager is discovered with a friend or two, discourses upon bis 
losses, profits, and prospects, descants upon the merits and demerits of his per- 
formers, giving many a hard hit at their peculiarities, &c. &c., when a note 's 
brought to him by the call boy, from one of the actors, giving some frivolous 
excuse for not appearing that evening—this is followed by the arrival of other 
modest messages, and he is soon in despair on finding himself minus his princ'- 
pal performers. ‘The curtain is then dropped, and the manager coming forward, 
states his predicament and throws himself upon the indulgence of the audience. 
A number of actors are seated in various parts of the house, in assumed charac- 
ters—viz., Countryman in 3d tier—Irishman in Pit—Gentleman in Boxes—\c- 
gro in Gallery, &c. An amusing conversation occurs between them and the 
manager, which ends in their severally volunteering to supply the place of tue 
absent actors—their services are accepted—they join the manager upon the 
stage, who announces that the performances will now proceed without interrup- 
tion. This little affair is productive of great merriment, if the dialogue 1s cal- 
ried on briskly, with plenty of local allusions, and the characters properly kept 
up. When we put up the “ Manager in Distress,”’ the title of the piece alone 
was mentioned, the characters were not specified ; so that the whole was acou- 
plete sell upon the unsophisticated bumpkins, who did not recognise as acto's 
the spokesmen from different parts of the house, and were dumb-foundered «! 
their proceedings, to our great merriment. In Portland, when in the gallery, 
dressed as a countryman, and vociferating loudly against the imposition of the 
manager, I was forcibly ejected and kicked down the gallery stairs, re-appearing 
however, in the boxes, more noisy than before, much to the astonishment and 
indignation of those who had just ejected me from the gallery. On the repre 
sentation of this piece in C the night was rainy, and the hall filled with 
men, mostly drunk and all noisy. I was in front as a Yankee, and when our 
manager stated the impossibility of going on with the performance, clamonng 
loudly against his imposition, I proposed to rip the benches up. To my horror 
this idea was loudly applauded, and instantly put into execution. The actors 
front with me, after vainly endeavoring to put a stop to the work of demolition, 
received some hard knocks and fled to the stage for protection. Our manages 
strove to gain a hearing, but the noise of the rioters drowned his expostulations 
—he danced with impotent rage. In the crash and melee, 1 was thrown dows, 
and on recovering my legs, beheld several of the most ferocious laying violent 
hands upon Pot Pie. 

“ Duck the darned cuss in the river and ride him on a rail !” was 0 
when a thought entered my head which was the means of rescuing 0 

anager. ; 
nite alah 2 we had done the Hypocrite. 1 rushed into the penne A 
room, clapped on a wig, and coming behind the curtain, enlarged the peep > 
by a coup de main, and thrusting my head therefrom, exclaimed—* Stay ¥ 
fatuated wretches! You know not what ye do!—the critter is innocent - 

There was a cessation of hostilities, and some one cried out—* Hold on: = 
ere’s the chap that acted out the parson last night! We'll hev sport yet, ‘a ‘4 
the clown’s here.—Yes, that’s him that takes the comic! By h—, ye: 
his d——d snout !” ial 

I then came the curtain and stated sha the aaa ve igs = a 

il di must have forged the letters to cr . 
snd dociendie oa Thus was as restored, and the rest of od 
formances went off with great eclat; but three brandy cock-tails ume re. — 
to restore our manager's re. He shuddered at the mention & i 
and the rail, and swore there was more truth than poetry 'n the “ Manage 
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